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Blackboard Work in Shorthand 


Some Observations and Suggestions 
By John Robert Gregg 


EFORE discussing the specimens of 

work submitted by teachers in the 

recent blackboard contests, I think it 
well to make some preliminary remarks 
about the 


Importance of Blackboard Work 


in the teaching of shorthand. 

There is hardly any other subject in 
teaching which lends itself so well to black- 
board illustration as shorthand does. Short- 
hand is essentially writing, and the black- 
board is the ideal medium for conveying 
to a number of students the ideas you 
wish to express. You can teach the stu- 
dent more in a few well-executed outlines 
on the board than you could by many 
minutes of talking. Blackboard illustra- 
tion is a great stimulator of interest. 
It is intensely graphic; it focuses atten- 
tion; it impresses forms and principles 
so vividly that the student carries them 
away with him permanently. There are 
hundreds of forms that can really be taught 
only by illustration. The students have 
to see the actual execution of them in order 
to get the correct idea. 


OPY AVAILABLE & 


Many teachers hestitate to use the board 
—and this is especially true of teachers 
of the old-time systems, where “position,” 
shading, and variable forms are a constant 
source of perturbation—for fear of making 
mistakes. But the teacher who fears mak- 
ing mistakes will not get very far in the 
teaching profession. The human element 
is always present and there is really no 
such thing as perfection. A little practice 
on the board after school hours will give 
almost any teacher a good command of the 
forms. Students themselves, and especially 
the young pupils, find great interest in 
using the blackboard, and it is a practice 
that is well worth cultivating. 

There is a profound self-satisfaction, 
too, in the ability to write beautiful short- 
hand, and all the effort put into acquiring 
skill in execution is more than repaid by 
the personal pleasure derived from it. In 
addition to this the stimulating effect on 
the students is clear gain. 

At a convention a school manager said 
to me: 

“T am not quite satisfied with the work 
of Miss She does not get results 
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equal to those of last year, when Miss 
L-——— was teaching for us.” Then he 
added: “I don’t know shorthand—wish I 
did—but I notice that our former teacher 
used the blackboard a great deal in drilling 
the students, and that Miss ——— never 
makes use of it. I have wondered if it was 
because she was not a good writer and did 
not know the system thoroughly. It seems 
to me that shorthand must be like penman- 
ship, and that good examples on the black- 
board help to encourage and inspire the 
students. They will imitate what they 
see on the board, and if it is good, it will 
help them wonderfully. Anyway, it makes 
a strong visual impression, which should be 
helpful—assuming, of course, that tlie 
teacher has a good style of writing.” 

I agreed with him. 

Then he went on: “That shorthand 
classroom of ours is lifeless this year, and 
I want a teacher next year who can use the 
blackboard as Miss L - did, and wake 
‘em up.” 

For several years, in drilling large 
classes of teachers in blackboard work at 
the Normal School, I have noticed that 


The Chief Faults 


were: 

1. An incorrect way of holding the 
chalk. 

2. An incorrect position with relation to 
the board. 

3. A downward or an upward slant of 
the writing towards the last part of the 
line. 

4. Forms written so lightly that they 
could not be seen clearly more than ten 
feet from the board and were absolutely 
invisible at the rear of a classroom of 
ordinary size. 

These are the general faults. I am not 
speaking of the execution of the forms 
themselves. 

Let me briefly discuss some of these 
points: 

I. Handling the Chalk 

Many teachers grip the chalk too tightly, 
just as the beginner in golf grips his clubs 
with rigid muscles until he has learned the 
knack of the game. The chalk should be 


held lightly, and should be turned in the 
hand from time to time as the writing pro- 
Changing it slightly in the hand 


ceeds. 
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prevents the wear being all in one place 
and aids in making forms with uniform 
thickness of line. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
chalk be held correctly. The mode of 
holding it is different from that of holding a 
pen or a pencil. It should be held at a 
greater slant than is adopted in holding a 
pencil, and the end of the chalk should 
point towards the inside of the hand. 


II. Position at the Board 

A common fault is that of standing too 
close to the board. When the writer is too 
close to the board it is impossible to get a 
free, vigorous, graceful swing to the writ- 
ing; nor can there be a correct visual im- 
pression of the forms. The latter is of 
great importance. Without a clear visual 
impression it is impossible to preserve 
lineality, slant, curvature, proportion, etc. 

The position assumed should be nearly 
arm's length from the board. 



















Ill. Lack of Lineality 
When the writing slants downwards— 
or upwards—at the end of the line, it shows 
that the writer has not a correct visual im- 
pression of what he is doing. In some 
cases this is due to incorrect position, as 
explained in the previous paragraph; but 
in most cases it is due to the writer not 
moving along as he writes. What I mean 
is that the teacher assumes a position at 
the beginning of the line, and as the writing 
proceeds he continues in that position, 
merely stretching out his arm to form the 
characters at the end of the line. This 
inevitably results in a lack of lineality. 
Owing to their absorption in the work 
that is being done on the board, many teach- 
ers forget the importance of stepping aside 
after the writing has been done to enable 
their students to have a clear view of what 
has been written. The art of “‘side-step- 
ping” in board work is just as important 
as it is in the “manly art of self-defense.” 
When the writing is finished the teacher 
should always step far enough away from 
the board to permit all students to have an 
unobstructed vjew of all the writing on the 
board. Students who are seated in the 
left-hand corner of the room very often 
suffer from the forgetfulness of teachers in 
this matter. 
(To be continued ) 
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Another of Our Readers with Gen. Pershing 


FEW months ago we gave our read- 
A ers the story of how Roscoe Kincaid 

prepared for the opportunity which 
made him the most conspicuous stenog- 
rapher in the war service, that of private 
secretary to Major-General John J. Persh- 
ing, the commander of the American forces 
in France. 

There has just come to us a Trenton 
newspaper containing an article about an- 
other young man who has been selected to 
fill a responsible position on General 
Pershing’s staff—and it happens that, like 
Mr. Kincaid, he is a 
reader of this magazine. 


The young man about 
whom the article is writ- 
ten is Mr. John H. Mat- 
ter, who is now chief 
clerk to General Pershing 
and as such has charge 
of the property ‘of the 
staff. The following ex- 
tracts from the news- 
paper article will be in- 
teresting to our readers: 

Trenton, through _ the 
Rider- Moore & Stewart 
School, has a representative 
on the staff of Major-Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing, who 
is now in France preparing 
the way for the American 
Army. He is John H. 
Matter, who, until six months 
ago was a student at the school, and is now 
chief clerk to the general, and is looking after 
the money, property and expenses of the staff. 


Matter is a Lakewood boy, the son of a 
blacksmith, and upon the advice of Mr. S. S. 
Gaylord, principal of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Lakewood High School, he came 
to this city with the intention of taking a sec- 
retarial course. Having only a limited sum at 
hand, however, he arranged with Mr. John E. 
Gill to act as his chauffeur during spare hours, 
and despite the fact that his time was occupied 
with work and recitations, his advance was 
amazing. 

Prior to his graduation six months ago, he 
took a Civil Service examination and passed 
with the highest honors in the class of appli- 
cants. Almost immediately he was appointed 
to a position in Washington, and from that 
moment his rise was rapid. When the staff 
was being selected to accompany General Per- 
shing to Europe young Matter, because of his 
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efficiency in secretarial work, was selected as 
the general's chief clerk and sailed with the 
party some weeks ago. 

En route from Washington to New York to 
sail for Europe, Matter stopped off in Trenton 
to bid good-bye to his friends at the Rider- 
Moore & Stewart School. During the past week 
Mr. Gill received a letter from the young man 
written at the Imperial Hotel, Russell Square, 
London, June 11, in which he speaks interest- 
ingly of his trip abroad. In part, he says: 


“Owing to the very strict censorship, I am 
prohibited from giving the dates of sailing and 
arriving, but the trip proved to be uneventful, 
for which we are all thankful. We traveled 
from Liverpool to London and received a won- 
derful reception. ‘There was 
a special entertainment 
committee here for our 
benefit and we have cer- 
tainly had a royal time. 
The first evening we saw 
‘Daddy Long Legs’ in the 
York Theatre; next morn- 
ing and afternoon, Wind- 
sor Castle and Chapel 
Royal; that evening, a mu- 
sical comedy; Sunday, a 
trip up the Thames to 
Southampton; Monday, a 
tour of the city and in the 
evening we saw Gaby Deslys 
in Susette. 

“( Jur 


and we 
Paris at 


stay is indefinite 
may embark for 

any time. I 
am now in charge of all 
our property and money 
accountability and I already 
see it will keep me 


Marrer very 
busy. I am glad to tell 
you that July 1 is the date the five per cent 


statutory increase takes effect, which will give 
me another substantial advance in salary. 


“Let me assure you that while the knowledge 
acquired at your school was decidedly helpful 
to me in my Washington position, it is adiiing 
compared to what aid it will give me in holding 
my present appointment. Were it not for 
those few months at your school, I never would 
have secured my present position here, and had 
my income quadrupled, all in less than eighteen 
months after entering your school, and I cer- 
tainly give you the full credit for it.” 

The article mentions that Mr. Matter is 
but twenty years of age. It is important 
to note that as his means were limited he 
took only the shorthand course, but he did 
his work so well in school that he ad- 
vanced rapidly afterwards to a position 
which would be eagerly coveted by most 








young people older than he in years. 

In sending us Mr. Matter’s photograph 
Mr. Gill writes: “Let me say, too, that 
with your system of shorthand this young 
man is making $250 a month—within eigh- 
teen months after the time he began his 
course here. From $7.00 a week to $250 a 
month in that time is ‘going some.’ ”’ 

By the way, the Rider-Moore & Stewart 
School deserves congratulations. With one 
of their graduates, Mr. Charles L. Swem, 
stenographer to the President of the 
United States; another, Mr. Warren F. 
Johnson, stenographer to Secretary Tumul- 
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ty, and now a third with General Pershing, 
the school has reason to be proud of the 
record of its shorthand department. And, 
of course, there are many others of whom 
we have no knowledge. 

As Mr. Schwab said recently, “The true 
test of business greatness is in giving op- 
portunity to others. Many business men 
fail in this because they are thinking only 
of personal glory.” The Rider-Moore & 
Stewart School exemplifies the truth of 
this. They take a heart-interest in the 
success of their boys and girls—and the 
rest comes. 
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How Do You Tackle Your Work Each Day? 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Edgar A. Guest 








Every unnecessary movement in the office wastes time and 
energy that properly belong to the house. But more than that, 
the energy belongs to the worker himself, for by the proper 
expenditure of his efforts his own value to himself and to the 
house is determined. — System 
































The IDEA 


idea may 





EXCHANGE 


If you have found a time- or effort-saving way—or a unique way— 
of doing your work, tell the department about it briefly, succinctly. Your 
be of value to thousands of others. 
printed will be entitled to a twelve months extension of their subscription. : 


Those whose suggestions are 








A Check-Protecting System 


HEN writing checks for my em- 
W dieser to sign, I have a check-pro- 

tecting system of my own. I write 
the check as usual, and then, in red, the 
amount on the signature line. He writes 
the signature over this amount and I be- 
lieve it would be impossible to change the 
amount without completely destroying the 
signature and thereby invalidating the 
check.—-H. H. Hoffman, Newark, Ohio. 


Inserting a Number of Copies in Machine 


In making a large number of carbon 
copies, it often happens that the sheets, 
especially the thin kind, become disar- 
ranged and it is very difficult to line them 
up straight to put them in the machine. 
To remedy this, I put an envelope with its 
flap over the top of the sheets; this makes 
them much easier to line up, and if you 
keep the envelope in place until the paper 
is fed in the machine, you save much time 
and trouble.—Merrill Buffington, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


A Plan to Save Time 


I have on my desk a paper cabinet con- 
taining five shelves, on four of which I 
keep different styles of letterheads and on 
the other, second sheets. As it is neces- 
sary to make two carbon copies of each let- 
ter written, I have sorted my paper, put- 
ting two second sheets between the letter- 
heads. Then when I am writing letters, I 
have simply to reach to the shelf containing 
the particular letterhead needed and get 
three sheets of paper at once. I keep the 
different envelopes to be used with the dif- 
ferent letterheads in the same order. The 
vouchers which I write are all arranged like 
the paper, with the second sheets between 
the originals. I find time at odd moments 
for this sorting, and then when I have 


a 


a large amount of work to do, I can do it 
in the least possible time.—Eunice Freese, 
Raton, New Mezico. 


To Increase Shorthand Speed 


I have a collection of selections from 
standard authors—one for each day of the 
month. These I write in my very best 
shorthand over and over again. This has 
helped me to build up a shorthand vocabu- 
lary and has furnished an incentive for 
regular shorthand practice. A copy of 
these selections will be sent to any address 
for the asking.—Jesse J. Hudson, Fort 
Winfield Scott, California. 


Uses of Rubber Bands 


One day the spring which controls the 
space lever on my machine broke. I took 
two rubber bands, attached them to the 
lever, fastened them to another piece of 
the carriage near by, and my machine 
worked as well as before. This saved much 
delay in waiting for a repair man. I ap- 
plied the rubber band principle also one 
day when the ribbon device failed to work. 
If you know anything about the mechanism 
of your machine (and you should), there 
are many times when a rubber band may 
suffice temporarily for a broken spring.— 
Wellington Patrick, Washington, D. C. 


Keeping Sets of Envelopes Addressed 


Bulletins which are to be sent to the 
press have first to be submitted to a com- 
mittee of eight. In my spare time I make 
any number of sets of envelopes addressed 
to this committee. It often happens that 
I have worked overtime and still have some 
thirty or forty envelopes to address for 
my mail, and it certainly is a relief at such 
times to find the “committee envelopes” all 
ready to receive the material to be inclosed. 
I also make it a point to keep a number 
of envelopes addressed to our treasurer, 
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whose headquarters are in another city, and 
find the plan a most convenient one.— 
Mary M. McLaughlin, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 


Softening Typewriter Rollers 

Dip the roller in carbon disulphide and 
leave it until the rubber softens to the de- 
sired degree. If that treatment is not satis- 
factory, it will be necessary to buy new 
rubber, as the old is incapable of being 
satisfactorily renewed. Do not allow the 
carbon disulphide fumes to come near a 
fire, as they are very explosive.—The 
Richmond, Virginia, Times. 


Signatures on Carbon Copies 

When it is necessary that signatures be 
typewritten on the carbon copies of let- 
ters—as in official communications for army 
officers, for example—I find the most satis- 
factory way is to place a narrow slip of 
paper between the ribbon and the first 
sheet, then type the name on this slip. By 
this method the original sheet is left smooth 
for the signature; it is apt to be marred or 
cut if the signature is typewritten with 
the ribbon locked——M. B. Sandidge, 
Douglas, Arizona. 


Prolonging Use of Typewriter Ribbons 


Take a small brush and apply very little 
oil along the entire length of the ribbon. 
Roll it up and leave it for a number of 
hours; at the end of this time you will be 
surprised to see how clearly and distinctly 
it will write. This method is very ad- 
vantageous where the climate is dry and 
the ribbon dries quickly—Anna Felkey, 
Bemidji, Minnesota. 


Marking Telephone Directory 

Those who use the telephone in connec- 
tion with their stenographic work will find 
the following a valuable time-saving sug- 
gestion: 

After looking up a telephone number in 
the directory, put a small pencil mark next 
to the number, or next to the name. It 
will be found in nearly every line of busi- 
ness that when an employer wants a person 
called once over the telephone more calls 
will be required later, and the small pencil 
mark will act as an immediate catch when 
trying to locate the same number, in ad- 
dition to acting as a pointer when asking 
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central for the number. In our business 
we call so many different firms that a spe- 
cial typewritten list, such as I have seen 
in other offices would not be helpful—it 
would be too bulky and it would be neces- 
sary to be continually making corrections 
and insertions.—Bernard P. Scherer, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


Mastering Reporting Phrases 

The task of mastering court reporting 
phrases is greatly overcome by putting the 
dictaphone to use. All the phrases in 
any given list may be dictated on a few 
cylinders, which may be stored in some 
convenient place. By utilizing idle mo- 
ments I have mastered these phrases in an 
incredibly short time by dictation from 
these cylinders.—J. A. Cleman, Spokane, 
Washington. 


Saving Filing Space 


In a business where a great deal of cor- 
respondence is carried on and the files are 
usually heavy and bulky, it is a good idea 
when a second sheet is required to a letter 
to use the back of the first carbon copy for 
the copy to the second sheet. This takes 
up less space and makes it very convenient 
for reference.—Ethel Ackerman, Bronz, 
New York. 


Care of the Platen 


When cleaning the platen of your type- 
writer with alcohol to prevent the paper 
from slipping, release the paper release 
so that the feed rollers will not touch the 
platen, and also release the clutch or va- 
riable spacer so that the platen will turn 
freely. Rub the platen for a few seconds 
with a rag dipped in alcohol, but do not 
rub it until the alcohol dries. The alcohol 
should be allowed to dry itself, so that it 
will leave the platen rough. Most people 
rub until the platen is dry. This puts a 
shine on the rubber and the object of using 
the alcohol is lost. About three or four 
times a year you should go over the platen 
with a piece of coarse emery cloth. I think 
the size I use is No. 2. The platen is very 
hard, and the emery should be coarse 
enough to scratch the surface. Fine emery 
will make the surface too smooth.—H. W. 
Sharwell, Newark, New Jersey. 




















The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. The editor 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 








More Stenographers Needed 


UNDREDS of young people are 
H taking up the study of shorthand 
for the first time this month, and 
we sincerely believe that they are all to 
be congratulated on having selected a sub- 
ject which will be of so great practical 
value to them. There has never been a 
time when the demand for efficient short- 
hand writers is so great as at the present. 
The entrance of our country into the world 
war has had a tremendous influence on the 
stenographic profession. It has increased 
the demand for stenographers for many 
reasons. New industries are springing up 
as a result of new demands and many firmly 
established businesses are growing rapidly 
and are, as a result, needing more stenog- 
raphers. The demand for stenographic as- 
sistance by the Government is unprece- 
dented. Examinations have been held fre- 
quently in every section of the country and 
the supply is still far below the demand. 
Employment departments have for many 
months found it practically impossible to 
supply efficient stenographers. Well- 
trained beginners are securing salaries that 
only a few years ago went to expert stenog- 
raphers only. 


There are many interesting and unusual 
opportunities for expert writers of short- 
hand. You have read the story of Mr. 
Charles L. Swem, President Wilson’s per- 
sonal stenographer, who has reported all 
of the President’s public speeches for five 
years and who has been close to our great 
executive in this wonderful crisis in our 
country’s history. You know, too, of Mr. 
Joseph M. Shaffer, the expert shorthand 
writer who accompanied Secretary Mc- 
Adoo, of the Treasury Department, on his 
country-wide campaign on behalf of the 
Liberty Loan and has since that time been 


doing Secretary McAdoo’s confidential 
stenographic work and reporting his public 
speeches. Another of our readers who 
holds an important and interesting position 
is Mr. Warren F. Johnson, stenographer 
for President Wilson’s private secretary, 
Joseph M. Tumulty. 

In the July Gregg Writer we told the 
story of Mr. Roscoe Kincaid, private secre- 
tary to General Pershing, and in this issue 
you will learn of another of our readers, 
Mr. John H. Matter, who is also with Gen- 
eral Pershing in France. These are only a 
few of the patriotic young people who are 
doing their bit as stenographers. There 
are many, many others in every depart- 
ment of the government in Washington, in 
the training camps and in active military 
and naval service. There is, it seems to 
us, one important lesson for the begin- 
ner in the stories of these young men, 
and they are all of them unusually young 
in years for the responsibilities which are 
now placed upon them, and that is that in 
each case the reward came as the result 
of expert ability. If we could give one 
message to the young people who are just 
taking up the study of shorthand, it would 
be this: Be a good stenographer first. The 
rewards in this profession, as in any other, 
are for the expert. 


° 
The Shorthand Drills 


The material in the lesson drills given in 
the shorthand plates in this department this 
month will furnish you with supplementary 
reading and dictation practice. They will 
help you to take the first step toward the 
expert goal. Knowing one thing well after 
all means only the mastery of one step at 
atime. Your first problem is the mastery 
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of the fundamental principles. You will 
find that the lesson drills will help you 
very much in covering the first part of the 
work, and when you are once started on 
the right road, it is only a question of keep- 
ing on keeping on. 


a 


Ww 


Drill I 


Drill I contains the shorthand forms for 
words and sentences illustrating the use of 
the large and small circle vowels, the hori- 
zontal and upward consonants, the method 
of joining circle vowels to the straight and 
curved strokes. The first step for you to 
take in this, as in the succeeding drills, is 
the reading of the shorthand plate. Be 
sure that you depend only upon yourself. 

In shorthand there is reading and read- 
ing. You have probably heard of speed 
writing in shorthand, but you may not have 
heard of speed reading. Do not be satis- 
fied with your reading ability on this first 
drill until you can read it through rapidly, 
without hesitation and without pause be- 
tween outlines. You will, of course, find 
the sentences easier to read than the words. 
After you have mastered the plate from a 
reading standpoint, copy the shorthand 
forms and then read your copy. This will 
show you the defects in your outlines as 
nothing else will. After that you should 
have someone dictate the plate to you and 
you should not be satisfied until you can 
write the entire plate from dictation in five 
minutes or less. Do not neglect to read 
your dictated notes. That gives you a read- 
ing practice of three kinds: on the original 
plate, on your copied notes, on your dic- 
tated notes, and each of these kinds of read- 
ing presents a different shorthand problem. 


o 


Drill H 


Practice on Drill II should be carried on 
according to the same plan that you used 
in Drill I. This drill illustrates the use of 
the downward curves and the straight 
strokes and the method of joining the large 
and small circle vowels. You will keep in 
mind the principle of joining the characters 
at right angles to both curves and straight 
lines and you will be sure that the base of 
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the downstroke rests on the line of writing. 
There are two pitfalls into which the un- 
wary beginner may fall; one is the placing 
of the circle between reverse curves in 
words like beef, fib, ete.; the other is the 
writing of the circle between a horizontal 
curve and a straight line when the char- 
acters blend and there is no angle. Prac- 
tice the outlines for cash, cage, jail, shell, 
until you can write them rapidly and 
smoothly. 
The FR Combination 

The combinations fr, fl, vr, vl, are 
blended. Be sure that you observe the 
correct slant of the first curve and practice 
these outlines until you can write them 
easily and smoothly. 


oO 


Drill 1 

Drill III furnishes you with supplement- 
ary material on the O-hook. Be sure that 
you keep the hook deep and narrow and in 
your first work indicate the vowel markings 
carefully. The hook is placed on its side 
before four different characters: n, m, r, l. 
You will readily grasp what economy of 
effort this is and how easily these combina- 
tions can be written. Make a list of words 
in which the hook is written, first, on its 
side before these characters, and second, 
upright when preceded by a downstroke. 
You might begin, for instance, with on, 
atone, dawn, known, bone, pawn, fawn. 

The Importance of Proportion 

The retaining of the correct proportion 
of the strokes is one important feature of 
the work on these first drills. Remember 
that the strokes are of two lengths only, 
short and long, and that the circles are of 
two sizes, large and small. Learn to write 
these strokes in all combinations, so that 
you are never in doubt for a moment as 
to the length of the stroke or the size of 
the circle. 


a 
O 


Drill IV 
The fourth drill is based on the OO-hook 
and on the method of expressing w and y. 
Be sure that you can distinguish between 
the sounds of the two hooks and remember 
the principle which you applied in writing 
the O-hook, which was to keep the hook 
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Drill IV 
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narrow and deep. When w is followed by a 
vowel and a downstroke, be sure that the 
base of the downstroke rests on the line 
of writing. This applies to words like 
wave, wage, etc. 
The Importance of the Wordsigns 

Lesson by lesson you have been adding 
to your stock of wordsigns and these form 
the very framework of your writing vocabu- 
lary. In all your practice on them you 
are acquiring that facility in writing which 
is so essential. There is another point, too, 
about this wordsign practice—many longer 
words contain the same combinations of 
characters and all your practice on word- 
signs will therefore help in writing other 
words as well as in writing the wordsigns 
themselves. For instance, in practicing the 
wordsign for about you are learning to write 
the combination ab and you will use this 
in all words begining with ab. It is not 
enough to learn a wordsign once. You 
must be sure that you can write it readily 
and that you can recognize it no matter 
where you see it. In order to establish 
your knowledge of the wordsigns firmly, 
you must have continual review. 


° 

Drill V 
In Drill V you will have an interesting 
practice exercise on the writing of the 
small curves s and th and on the application 
of the rules for joining these curves to con- 
sonants and vowels. The placing of the 
outline with reference to the line of writing 
is important at this point. In words like 
save and sage note that the v and j rest 
on the line, just as was the case in wave 
and wage. In other words, when s pre- 
cedes a downstroke, the downstroke rests 
on the line. In this drill you add to your 
vocabulary the first simple prefixes and 
suffixes, and there are a number of new 

and important wordsigns. 


Drill VI 
The diphthong and vowel combinations 
are illustrated in Drill VI. In writing the 
diphthongs u, ow, and oi be sure that the 


circle vowel is placed outside the hook, and 
in writing the combinations containing the 


diphthong i apply the rules for joining 
which you have learned in connection with 
the large and small circles. 

The special business phrases, Dear Sir, 
Dear Madam, Y ours truly, etc., enable you 
to begin your first work on simple business 
letters, and there is a special page of short- 
hand for reading and dictation practice. It 
will be a source of great encouragement to 
you to find that you have progressed far 
enough so that you can take simple con- 
nected matter of this kind. In your prac- 
tice on these shorthand plates try to pre- 
serve the proportion of your strokes and 
the uniformity of spacing. Make the dis- 
tance between the outlines as nearly the 
same as you can. 


The Value of ‘Little Things’’ 


It is only the experienced shorthand 
writer who learns how many errors may 
creep in from carelessness in little things. 
On the shorthand test papers, of which 
we correct hundreds a year in connection 
with the Gregg Writer and the O. G. A. 
examinations, we find that most of the 
errors are on the application of simple 
principles of writing. From the standpoint 
of artistry there are probably more errors 
in proportion, in the writing of curves, and 
in uniformity of spacing than in anything 
else. In the making of transcripts a prin- 
cipal source of error is the failure to dis- 
tinguish carefully between the singular and 
plural, the substitution of the article a for 
the article the, and to other “little” things. 
It is not in the writing or the reading of 
unusual or difficult words, as you might 
expect, but in carelessness in the simple 
fundamentals that most writers fall down. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance of the necessity for a firm foun- 
dation, and this can be secured only by 
the review and intensive practice on the 
principles illustrated in these first drills. 
It is a significant fact that there are no 
more earnest students of these shorthand 
plates than the expert writers of the sys- 
tem and the teachers who have been in the 
work for many years. The beginner will 
do well to follow their example. Success 
in shorthand depends upon many things, 
but an intense interest in the work and a 
thorough knowledge of the principles are 
two of the most important. 
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Drill VI 
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Letters on Drills I-VI 
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Primary Certificate Word List 


Drills One to Six, Inclusive 


Ache, sphere, taught, Arab, tomb, shawl, deed, 
foam, drape, shut, sales, coach, shoot, gear, 
said, shabby, snow, fraud, doom, new, tact, 
wish, market, impress, shoe, elbow, while, acme, 
wife, match, wire, rank, shallow, shook, merry, 
annoy, dough, check, cuff, gracious, arrow, maim, 
dove, chess, moth, teach, motto, fudge, linen, 
Nome, orb, envy, reply, aroma, fool, drama, 
comb, represent, athlete, flown, given, face, 
attic, boom, blown, essay, name, muddy, atone, 
deacon, moody, about, gull, dawn, price, believe, 
reel, brawny, moan, palate, sorrow, fix, holy, 
eagle, cash, body, parish, cull, wall, beyond, 
tickle, wool, twin, shaggy, favor, quick, glad, 
arena, vague, most. 


Public, ringing, hitch, away, narrate, whim, 
regard, yacht, crash, preface, yawl, marine, any- 
thing, told, badge, year, writings, next, camera, 
fine, allege, yellow, very, now, science, tyranny, 
speech, bridge, wage, Laura, walk, etiquette, 
only, appeal, watch, pony, roadway, sherry, 
good, wheat, ripe, polo, become, throne, preach, 
our, move, tall, cow, able, think, much, well, 
pave, early, sure, launch, upon, noise, more, 
effigy, work, dog, husky, pack, would, week, fall, 
vow, enjoy, cage, where, dreary, like, behind, 
fetch, allow, meadow, when, attack, fashion, 
knave, score, load, what, sleepy, granite, one, 
fasten, blow, switch, frame, snowy, treaty, code, 
fail, appoint, use, few, join. 


ee 


A Modern 


T is not surprising perhaps that historic 
Philadelphia should furnish a modern 
Betsy Ross, to whom the world war has 

given the inspiration to make with her own 
hands a flag of unusual beauty. The young 
lady who voluntarily undertook this patri- 
otic task is Miss Florence Willimann, a stu- 
dent in the Taylor School, Philadelphia, of 
which Mr. Freeman P. Taylor, president 
of the E. G. S. A., is principal. 

The flag is made of pure silk and meas- 
ures five and one-half by seven and one- 
half feet. Miss Willimann made out her 
own specifications for this difficult task and 
purchased and selected her own materials. 
When a reporter for the Philadelphia Press 
interviewed her about the work, this is what 
she said: 

It’s not a bit easy, I can very well tell you 
that. There’s very little of romance or poetry 
about it. One sort of loses all the inspiration of 
the stars and stripes when one pushes them 
through a sewing machine for five or six days at 
a stretch. 

The selection of materials is another problem. 
I wanted only the best for my flag, and I wanted 
to get them as cheaply as possible. Why, it 
took me almost a week to do my buying. There's 
a thrill about it, though, when you've finished 
a flag. Somehow it makes you feel as though 
vont done something for your country, like 
you’d won a battle or something. When I took 
the flag to a department store to buy some 
fringe for it, the buyer offered me a hundred 
dollars for it. I didn’t take it, but it made 
me feel proud that they offered it to me. 


When the flag was finally completed, 
Miss Willimann presented it to the Taylor 
School. There were suitable ceremonies for 
this event and among the interested specta- 


Betsy Ross 


tors was a squad of Naval Reservists, all 
graduates of the school. The Gregg Writer 
is read monthly by many students and 
graduates of the Taylor School and among 
these we are proud to number Miss 
Florence Willimann as one of our many 
readers who was ready and anxious to do 


her bit. 





Fiorence WILLIMANN. 
Photograph by Philadelphia Press 
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A Select Company of Shorthand Artists 
Conducted by Winifred Kenna, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


: 
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The object of the O.G. A. is to promote an inter- 
est in the perfection of execution, and the develop- 
ment of an artistic style of writing. Membership 
is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. Thousands of writers 
have added immeasurably to their skill by pre- 
paring for membership. It is distinctly worth 
your while to win the prestige of membership 
in this Order. You may not succeed the first 
time you try: the standard is very high—but 
you will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing 
the characters O.G. A. The left side of the 
triangle stands for “theory.” the right side for 
“accuracy” and the base for “beauty” —the three 
qualities that go to make up artistic writing. 





Every member is entitled to wear an O.G. A. 
emblem. Acircular about emblems will be sent 
upon request. 


How to become a member: Make two copies of 
the article “O. G. A. Test” in your very best 
shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison 
with the shorthand “plate” which will appear 
later. If your copy possesses the necessary 
artistic qualities, you will be awarded an 
O. G. A. certificate and your name will appear 
in the published list of members. An examin- 
ation fee of twenty-five cents must accompany 
each test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 








. About the 


HIS month we pass an important 
milestone in the annals of the O. G. A. 


Five years ago the announcement was 
made in the pages of this magazine of the 
establishment of this select clan of artistic 
shorthand writers. There had long been a 
demand for some way of measuring the 
artistic qualities of shorthand style and the 
idea was immediately seized upon by am- 
bitious writers of the system. At first the 
papers submitted came principally from 
stenographers and the work has always 
been important for this large class of 
writers. When a student leaves school and 
enters the stenographic profession, there is 
often a tendency to slump in the matter of 
shorthand style. Careless habits are easily 
formed and without some outside impetus 
the stenographer falls into a rut. When 
an opportunity comes to do work which 
calls for a high degree of speed and ac- 
curacy, the ability to do that class of work 
is often lacking. The stenographer, how- 
ever, who prepares the monthly O. G. A. 
test need have no fear of this exigency. 


The Support of the Teachers 


Of course the large body of loyal short- 
hand teachers who are ever eagerly looking 
for methods to help their students, quickly 





“O. G. A.” 


grasped the possibilities of this plan. They 
began by sending in their own tests and 
were not satisfied until they had received 
the coveted membership card. They real- 
ized that their students were as proud of 
this card as they themselves were and that 
they, too, were eagerly looking forward to 
the time when they could qualify for O. 
G. A. membership. Soon the tests of stu- 
dents came pouring in, in large groups from 
teachers. In many schools it was made a 
regular part of the shorthand work and 
this custom has spread rapidly. There are 
now hundreds of schools in all parts of the 
country where the O. G. A. standard is the 
school standard and where students must 
obtain O. G. A. membership before the 
school will recognize that they have com- 
pleted their shorthand course. We always 
welcome these tests from students because 
we realize how much it means to them to 
establish right standards early in the work. 


Demand for a Higher Credential 


A year ago it was decided to establish a 
higher credential than the regular O. G. A. 
certificate. There were many writers who 
felt the need of some impetus for continued 
practice and who realized the possibilities 
in the way of refinement of the style of 
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writing. ‘This higher certificate test is now 
a regular feature of the O. G. A. work and 
each issue, of the magazine contains an 
article to be written up by those who wish 
to qualify for this higher credential. There 
is no limit to the number of different tests 
which a writer may send in and for that 
reason there is no cause for discouragement 
if the first test fails to reach this higher 
standard. Candidates frequently write us 
as to the helpful points they have derived 
from the criticisms of their papers, for all 
papers which fall below the required stand- 
ard are returned with corrections and criti- 
cisms. 


The Annual Contests 

For several years there has been an an- 
nual O. G. A. contest and in many schools 
this is the goal toward which the students 
are working for the entire school year. The 
contest announcement appears in_ the 
February magazine and the closing date is 
April 15, so that there is plenty of time to 
practice for this big event. The prizes 
are substantial and worth working for in 
themselves, but of course they are secon- 
dary in importance to the honor of submit- 
ting the best paper of the thousands that 
are sent in at this time. These contests 
have helped us to discover some wonder- 
fully talented shorthand writers and we are 
always on the lookout for writers whose 
notes show exceptionally artistic qualities. 


Annual Blackboard Contests 

One of the new features of the work 
during the past year was the _ spe- 
cial blackboard contests for teachers. 
We feel that these contests have had a 
far-reaching influence on the style of short- 
hand written on the board and that they 
are a very important phase of the work. 
In this issue of the magazine appears the 
first of a series of articles by Mr. Gregg 
on the subject of blackboard work. These 
will be of special interest to the teachers 
who are preparing to take part in this 
year's contest. 


The O. G. A. Emblem 


Nearly all of the writers who are so 
fortunate as to qualify for O. G. A. mem- 
bership want to wear the O. G. A. emblem. 
There are two styles—the pin and the ring. 
The O. G. A. pin comes in bronze, silver 
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and gold, and the ring, in either silver or 
gold. A special circular about these will 
be sent to any member of the Order on 
request. 
A Plea for New Members 

And now we want to make a special plea 
for new members for the Order. There are 
thousands of students in high schools and 
in the advanced departments of business 
colleges and other private schools who are 
ready now to write up the O. G. A. test. 
The preparation of this test will mark a 
distinct step in their professional advance- 
ment. It means that they are now ready 
to have their ability as shorthand writers 
passed on according to an outside standard 
and there is no reason why they should not 
sit down now and write out the test from the 
copy which may be found in this magazine. 
The heading of the department tells just 
how to prepare the paper and how to send 
it in. Of course the more times the article 
is practiced the better will be the result 
and the more value will be secured from 
the work. We expect to receive a great many 
papers during the next two months from 
advanced students and we know that there 
are many stenographers in their first posi- 
tions who failed to get the certificates while 
in school who will want to do so now. 
To the beginners we would say that this 
is the time to begin to practice for the 
coveted membership card. If you acquire 
the right habits now, you will be ready for 
O. G. A. membership when you have com- 
pleted your study of the principles. 


A Word of Appreciation 

We cannot close this article without ex- 
pressing a word of appreciation for the 
truly wonderful support that the O. G. A. 
work has received from teachers from the 
very beginning. They have been loyal and 
enthusiastic. They have talked O. G. A. to 
their students in season and out of season 
and the results have been most gratifying. 
We are looking forward with great pleasure 
to hearing during this school year from 
many of our teacher friends who have been 
supporters of the O. G. A. movement from 
its inception, and we are looking forward 
with no less a degree of pleasure to making 
many new friends among the teachers dur- 
ing the coming school year. You and your 
students are all welcome. 
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The New O. G. A. Tests 


The copy selected for the new O. G. A. 
test, good until October 15, is the following 
extract from “Do Something! Be Some- 
thing!’ by Herbert Kaufman. 


You Can Always Do Better 


When you are quite satisfied with yourself 
you'll begin to dissatisfy the rest of us. No 
mind at rest can do its best. 

There is no end to the Great Road. You can 
only advance toward perfection—you can never 
reach it. Real ambition is insatiable; it is a 
flame to be fed with fresh fuel every day. 
There is always a higher target for your aim. 

When you succeed at one task, it simply 
proves that you are competent to go higher. 

The ox cart would never have grown into the 
automobile—the stage coach would never have 
become the mile-a-minute express—the oil lamp 
would never have brightened into the incandes- 
cent bulb—if self-complacency had blunted the 
eagerness of your forefathers. 

he limit of man’s power is only to be calcu- 
lated by the span of his life and the breadth 
of his outlook. 

There is no such thing as complete or lasting 
perfection. The Hills of Chance constantly of- 
fer new peaks. No man ever toiled so far but 
that he could see a still harder climb in the 
distance. 


The Higher Certificate Test 


The writers who wish to secure the certif- 
icate of superior merit are to prepare the 
following material: 

The Torch of Liberty 

The rays from this torch illuminate a century 
of unbroken friendship between France and the 
United States. Peace and its opportunities for 
material progress and the expansion of popular 
liberties send from here a fruitful and noble 
lesson to all the world. It will teach the ple 
of all countries that in curbing the ambitions 
and dynastic purposes of princes and privileged 
classes, and in cultivating the brotherhood of 
man, lies the true road to their enfranchise- 
ment. The friendship of individuals, their un- 
selfish devotion to each other, their willingness 
to die in each other’s stead, are the most 
tender and touching of human records; they 
are the inspiration of youth and the solace of 
age; but nothing is so beautiful and sublime 
as two great peoples of alien race and language 
transmitting down the ages a love begotten in 
gratitude, and strengthening as they increase 
in power and assimilate in their institutions and 
liberties.—Extract from an address delivered 
by Chauncey M. Depew at the unveiling of the 
statue of “Liberty Enlightening the World” in 
New York Harbor. 


oOo 


An Office 


An office is a funny thing: Each morning cer- 
tain men 

And certain girls and certain boys come into 
it again 

And hang their coats on certain pegs, their hats 
on certain hooks, 

And sit them down at certain desks in front 
of certain books. 

They all have certain work to do in just a cer- 


tain time, 

Concerning certain dollars for a certain fixed 
per diem; 

And then at just a certain hour, in sunshine 
or in rain, 


They close their desks and hurry out to catch 
a certain train. 


An office is a tragic thing when that is all there 


When each one has his certain work and certain 
way of his 

And wallows in a certain rut and never seems 
to see 

That there are certain other ones in life as well 
as he. 

For we would find a certain fun in certain other 


ways, 


If we would give a word of cheer on certain 
busy days— 

When problems vex, when certain things require 
a helping hand, 

Would give a certain sympathy that mortals un- 
derstand. 


An office is a pleasant place—at least, a certain 


kind 

That has a certain brotherhood, where day by 
day you find 

Some neighbor with a new idea he’s glad to pass 
along, 

A certain sort of friendliness, a certain sort 
of song. 

There is a certain duty that we owe to other 
men 

To help them when they need a lift, to steady 
them again. 

An office can become in time, to a man and girl 
and boy, 

A certain kind of fellowship, and work a cer- 
tain joy. 


Douglas Malloch, 














EDITORIAL VIEWS 








Your Magazine—and Ours 


“HIS editorial is for new readers— 
for the students, stenographers and 
teachers for whom this is the first 

issue of the magazine. We want to tell you 
what the magazine is and what it tries to 
do—what we feel we have accomplished in 
the past and something about our plans for 
this volume. 

We are all very proud of the Gregg 
Writer. We are proud of its progress, of 
its large circulation, of the thousands of 
people who read it year after year and 
who have learned to come to it for help 
and advice. We are proud that the maga- 
zine has lived and continued to grow in 
usefulness and influence. 

The thing of which we are most proud, 
however, is that the Gregg Writer has been 
able to help so many young people success- 
ward. The young man or the young woman 
who learns to do one thing that the world 
needs, and to do that thing well, is in an 
enviable position—if he lives wisely and 
sanely, his financial independence is secure 
for all time to come. The Gregg Writer, 
with the splendid co-operation of the teach- 
ers all over the country, has gone with 
thousands of students through their short- 
hand course; it has been with them in their 
first position; they have turned to it in 
times of discouragement and failure, and 
through its help they have gone on to final 
success. 

Possibly the one feature of the maga- 
zine that has done most for professional 
advancement of shorthand writers is the 
shorthand plates which have been so im- 
portant a part of the magazine from the 
very first issue. These plates have been 
models for shorthand style and a source of 
much valuable information—and it is a 
common experience that information se- 
cured through the carefully read and prac- 
ticed shorthand plate is of the lasting kind. 
These shorthand plates will be a leading 
feature of the new volume and there will 


be more plates for the beginner than ever 
before. That means that our readers will 
form the shorthand reading habit very 
early in their course. 

The department of the magazine which 
has done most for artistic shorthand writ- 
ing is the “O. G. A.” and we are mak- 
ing a special plea this month to the new 
readers to begin now to practice for O. G. 
A. membership. 

“The Learner and His Problems” and 
the Gregg Writer certificates have done 
much to perfect the theoretical side of the 
work, and to furnish the beginner a definite 
goal, not too far ahead. 

The general articles and convention 
reports give a view of the profession as a 
whole and inspire a respect for the study 
and an insight into its wide possibilities. 
Then there are the stories of successful 
writers. We all like to hear of the success 
of others, and shorthand has been the first 
step on the ladder in many a successful 
career. 

The Shorthand Reporters’ department is 
conducted by a talented shorthand writer 
with a national reputation. His sugges- 
tions have the authority of coming from 
one who has been over the road, who has 
had a wide experience in convention and 
court work and who is constantly on the 
alert for improved methods and practi- 
cal shorthand cuts. In the reporters’ short- 
hand plates these reporting expedients are 
brought into practice. Many reporters 
have gone into court from the schoolroom 
without any help except that received 
through this department. 

The “Typist and Office Worker” does for 
artistic typewriting what the O. G. A. does 
for shorthand. It furnishes a constant 
impetus for better work and establishes 
high artistic standards in typewriting. The 
general articles about office methods and 
ethics give the broad professional view- 
point. 

A new departure in the present volume is 
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the ‘Teachers’ Forum.” This will give ex- 
perienced teachers an opportunity to pass 
on their best ideas and to learn from others, 
and it will be especially valuable for stu- 
dents who are planning to teach and to 
teachers who are new in the work. 

The “Idea Exchange,” which has always 
been a popular department, will continue 
to pass on to stenographers practical labor- 
saving methods of getting through the day's 
work. 

These are some of the things on which 
you may count if you are with us this year 
— but you must be a constant reader of the 
magazine to realize just what these dif- 
ferent features may mean to you profes- 
sionally. 

The Gregg Writer has been the close 
friend and the constant ally of all the ex- 
pert writers. They have followed its pages 
carefully, not only while they were develop- 
ing expert skill, but after they reached the 
expert stage. They have felt that profes- 
sional progress was impossible without the 
help of this magazine. Their intense in- 
terest in everything connected with their 
work has made them our most careful read- 
ers and most enthusiastic supporters. If 
the writers who have been in the work for 
years and who rank at the head of the pro- 
fession need the Gregg Writer and depend 
upon it, surely the beginner cannot afford 
to be without it. 

The Gregg Writer is the professional 
friend and helper of every shorthand writer 
and we want to reach them all. May we 
count on you? 


oO°o 
How Opportunity Comes 


N a little book called “Succeeding with 
What You Have,” the great steel- 
master, Charles M. Schwab, gives many 

examples of how opportunity comes to 
those who deserve it. Mr Schwab says: 

The men who miss success have two general 
alibis: “I’m not a genius” is one; the other, 
“There aren’t the opportunities to-day Ahere 
used to be.” 

Neither excuse holds. The first is beside the 
point; the second is altogether wrong. 

The thing that most people call “genius” 1 
do not believe in. That is, 1 am sure that few 
successful men are so-called “natural geniuses.” 

There is not a man in power at our Bethle- 


hem steel works to-day who did not begin at 


the bottom and work his way up, round by 
round, simply by using his head and his hands 
a little more freely and a little more effectively 
than the man beside him. Eugene Grace, presi- 
dent of Bethlehem, worked in the yard when | 
first knew him. Mr. Snyder was a stenogrpher, 
Mr. Mathews a draftsman. The fifteen men in 
direct charge of the plants were selected not 
because of some startling stroke of genius but 
because, day in and day out, they were doing 
little unusual things—thinking beyond their 
jobs. 

Mr. Schwab states emphatically: 

Captains of industry are not hunting money. 
America is heavy with it. They are seeking 
brains—specialized brains—and taithful, loyal 
service. Brains are needed to carry out the 
plans of those who furnish the capital. 


In another place he says: 

It may be in seemingly unimportant things 
that a man expresses his passion for perfection, 
yet they will count heavily in the long run. 
When you go into your customary barber shop, 
you will wait for the man who gives you a little 
better shave, a little trimmer haircut. Busi- 
ness leaders are looking for the same things in 
their offices that you look for in the barber 
shop... . ' 

The man who attracts attention is the man 
who is thinking all the time, and expressing 
himself in little ways. It is not the man who 
tries to dazzle his employer by doing the thea- 
trical, the spectacular. The man who attempts 
this is bound to fail. 

A very good illustration is given of this, 
and one that will be of particular interest 
to stenographers : 

Jimmie Ward, one of our vice-presidents, 
used to be a stenographer. But ne kept doing 
things out of his regular line of duty. He re- 
minded me of appointments, and suggested 
little things that helped me get through my 
work. He was thinking beyond his job, so I 
gave him a better one. And he has gone up 
and up. 

The meat of it all is contained in this 
shrewd remark: “Men make opportunity. 
Every great industrial achievement has 
been the result of individual effort—the 
practical development of a dream in the 


mind of an individual.” 
cO° 
Editorial Brevities 


A new feature of the typewriting indus- 
try has been instituted by the Underwood 
Typewriter Company in erecting a new 
building at the corner of Vesey and Green- 
wich Streets, New York City. This build- 
ing, which will be known as the Underwood 
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Service Building, is twelve stories high and 
is fitted with latest conveniences for the 
reception and the shipping of goods all 
over the world. Among the innovations is 
an escalator which will carry machines 
from the ground floor to the top of the 


building, thus saving much individual 
handling. 
* * aa * 
The ability to write shorthand has 


recently brought an interesting opportunity 
to Miss Ina Akins, formerly head of the 
Commercial Department of the Tonopah, 
Nevada, High School. Miss Akins has 
been appointed private secretary to Bishop 
Brent, Episcopal Bishop in charge of the 
work in Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, 
the South Sea Islands and the Orient. This 
position carries with it exceptional oppor- 
tunities for travel and development. Miss 
Akins has always been an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the various activities of the maga- 
zine and we regret to lose her from the 
shorthand teaching ranks. We wish to 
congratulate her, however, on having se- 
cured this unusual position—and on being 
ready for it when it came. 

* * 7 7 


For several years we have been sending 
out advance keys to the shorthand plates in 
the Gregg Writer to a list of teachers. 
These keys have proved very helpful to 
teachers for convenience in dictating and 
the custom will be continued. On account 
of the numerous changes in location, the 
names on the key list in force through 
Volume 19 were automatically canceled at 
the conclusion of the volume. A new list 
will be made up immediately for the present 
volume and any teachers who wish to re- 
ceive the advance keys should send us a 
postal card request with the address to 
which the keys are to be sent. We are glad 
to continue the service, but we must have an 
up-to-date mailing list in order to make it 
satisfactory. 

o ” 7 = 

Of interest to all advocates of practical 
education is the announcement by Secretary 
of Agriculture Houston of the appointment 
of Dr. Charles Allen Prosser, of Minneap- 
olis, as director of vocational education 
under the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Dr. Prosser is director of the 
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William Hood Dunwoody Institute in Min- 
neapolis and one of the best informed men 
in this country on vocational education, es- 
pecially on the administrative side. He is 
the author of many books on the subject 
and much state legislation has been framed 
in accordance with his suggestions. 

OR Ss 


Have you read the account of Mr. 
Shaffer's good fortune, given in the June 
issue? Have you read the story of Mr. 
Roscoe Kincaid’s progress since leaving 
school and his appointment as private secre- 
tary to General Pershing, as given in the 
July number? And have you read the 
heart-interest story of the career of Mr. 
John H. Matter, chief clerk to General 
Pershing, in this number? Possibly you 
said to yourself, “No such luck as that for 
me.” But don’t be so sure. These young 
men received their appointments because 
they had demonstrated that they were pre- 
pared for them. You have just as much 
time as they had,—have you the will 
to use it in getting ready for your 
opportunity? Half an hour a day 
spent studying the Gregg Writer will 
double your shorthand efficiency in a com- 
paratively short time. It will familiarize 
you with the correct outlines of hundreds 
of words as written by experts. The hints 
given in the various departments give you 
the benefit of the experience of others. 


* ca * * 


Teachers who have been conducting the 
Gregg Writer examinations and others who 
are planning to use them during the pres- 
ent school year should read carefully the 
announcement on page 35 of this issue. 

* . . * 


The Cleveland, Ohio, Enterprise recent- 
lv printed a series of illustrated articles 
about prominent Cleveland business men. 
First on the list it places E. E. Admire, 
president of the Metropolitan Business 
College and also proprietor of the Ohio 
Business College of Cleveland. Mr. Ad- 
mire’s other hobbies, according to the En- 
terprise, are bowling, billiards, fishing, 
athletics and farming. He is the owner of 
an ideal farm of 167 acres near Aurora, 
Ohio, said to be one of the model country 
places in the state. 
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Obituary 
George S. Walworth 


We regret to announce the death of 
George Sharkland Walworth, principal of 
the Walworth Business and Stenographic 
Institute, New York City. Mr. Walworth 
was well known to teachers of shorthand 
everywhere as an able teacher and a talent- 
ed writer on methods of teaching shorthand. 
For many years he was one of the fore- 
most advocates of the Munson System. 


George C. Blickensderfer 


On August 15, at Stamford, Conn., oc- 
curred the death of George C. Blickensder- 
fer, the inventor and president of the Blick- 
ensderfer Typewriter Company. Mr. 
Blickensderfer was sixty-seven years old. 
Since the war began he had been devoting 
himself to inventions of belt loading devices 
by which cartridges are automatically 
loaded into machine guns, and to a ma- 
chine gun mount. Hard work on these in- 
ventions caused the breakdown which re- 
sulted in Mr. Blickensderfer’s death. 


Lazarus Ludovic Zamenhof 


News comes of the death of Dr. Ludovic 
Zamenhof, the inventor of the universal 
language “Esperanto.” 

He was born December 3, 1859, at 
Bialistok, Province of Grodno, Russia, and 
passed away at Warsaw on April 14, 1917. 
Doctor Zamenhof’s famous work was first 
published, under great difficulties, in 1879 
while he was attempting to establish him- 
self as an eye specialist. The first Inter- 
national Congress was held in Boulogne 
in 1905; subsequent congresses were held: 
Dresden, 1909; Barcelona, 1910; Wash- 
ington, 1911; Antwerp, Cracow, 1912. Dr. 
Zamenhof took part in all these gatherings. 
In 1911 the King of Spain conferred on 
him the Order of Isabella. 


Harmon E. Hibbard 


On May 1 Mr. H. E. Hibbard, pro- 
prietor of the Bryant & Stratton Business 
College, Boston, died at his home in New- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Hibbard was born at 
North Hero, Vt., in 1848. He entered the 
field of commercial teaching in 1866 in the 


school of which he afterwards became pro- 
prietor. In 1890 he was elected mayor of 
Newton. Mr. Hibbard was not widely 
known personally among business educa- 
tors, but he was highly regarded as a man 
of strong personality who had built up a 
great institution. 


oOo 


Teachers’ Certificates 
to following applicants have been 


awarded Teachers’ Certificates since 
the last announcement: 


Lula Allen, Henderson, Tenn. 

Myrtle M. Allen, Bardstown, Ky. ' 

Willah Alspaugh, Normal, Ill. 

Mary Gore Atkinson, Bardstown, Ky. 

Grace A. Barnard, Perry, Iowa. 

Fern Bayless, Kellerton, Iowa. 

Fannie Dustin Beaver, St. Anthony, Idaho. 

Lulu L. Beyerlein, Momence, Ill. 

Gertrude Bishop, Mineral Point, Wis. 

Hyman Bolotin, Chicago, Ill. 

Jennie L. Boyce, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 

Clare Boyle, Aurora, IIl. 

Ann Bracken, La Grange, II. 

Ruth M. Bradfield, La Crosse, Wis. 

Stella Brick, El Paso, Texas. 

Nell Broadhurst, West Union, IIL. 

Mary R. Carver, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Mayme Chapman, Onarga, IIl. 

Exer O'Neil Cole, Stigler, Okla. 

Mrs. Olivia Cole, Chicago, Ill. 

Mary L. Collard, Manchester, Lowa. 

Elizabeth C. Connor, Des Plaines, III. 

Mrs. Mabel M. Davenport, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Gertrude E. Davidson, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Lucile Dillon, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Flora Mable Divelbiss, Chicago, Ill. 

Grace _Divelbiss, Chicago, Ill. 

Thelma E. Dodson, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Helen L. Durham, Chicago, IIl. 

Willa Myrtle Dush, Cowden, III. 

Ethel Evans, Spring Green, Wis. 

Ethel L. Farrell, Elgin, Ill. 

Martha Fitzsimmons, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Con C. Flynn, Jerseyville, Il. 

Elizabeth Ann Garner, Richland Center, Wis. 

Mary Gladis Garner, Onarga, Ill. 

Winifred A. Gleason, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Lillian Groves, Oskosh, Wis. 

Fleta M. Harkins, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Elizabeth B. Harkness, Riverside, Il. 

Elizabeth C. Harnack, Remsen, Iowa. 

Una Mae Hart, Anoka, Minn. 

Margaret Herbert, Oak Park, III. 

Mrs. M. Hessel, St. Cloud, Minn. 

L. Pearl Hewes, Montclair, N. J. 

Ella M. Himpel, Tonganoxie, Kans. 

John R, Hoschouer, Rossburg, Ohio. 





The I YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Edward J. McNamara, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify onthe tests. 
Membership carries with it the prestige 
of superior craftsmanship. 

How to become a member: Students of 
Typewriting who have not yet attained 
a speed of forty words a minute are 


eligible for Junior Membership. 


F All typists who are interested in producing 
practical, artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at a rate of 
forty words a minute or more for ten minutes 
under International rules, are eligible for Senior 


Membership. 


The 
; O.A.T. 
Pin 





Tests for Admission: The test for both Junior 
and Senior membership appears in this depart- 
ment each month. The tests may be practiced 
as often as desired, but only one specimen should 
besent in. Each part of the test should be typed 
on a separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 15th of the month following publication. 
An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany each test. Upon passing the required 
test Junior members are admitted to ior 
membership without payment of an additional 
fee. A beautiful certificate of membership is 
mailed to all those who either test. A 
ones giving full sestiodilion will be mailed 
ree. 








Significance of O. 


HIS is the month that thousands of 

I stenographers-to-be enter into the 

cocoon stage of their vocational train- 
ing, later on to shed their chrysalis and de- 
velop into beautiful, efficient office assist- 
ants that will bring joy to the minds of 
future employers. And if they are to ful- 
fill this acceptable destiny, a few sugges- 
tions may not be amiss and may possibly 
assist in the development. In this depart- 
ment we are more particularly interested 
in their typewriting progress, and it will be 
our endeavor to help in every way that we 
can. 

First, let us explain that the Order of 
Artistic Typists is a band numbering many 
thousands who have pledged themselves 
not to be satisfied with developing merely 
mediocre ability in operating the type- 
writer; who are not willing to go half way 
or three-fourths of the way to the goal of 
expertness and then give up; but who insist 
upon going the whole length of the road, be 
the progress ever so slow and the tempta- 
tion to give up and be satisfied with less 
ever so great. In a word, the Order stands 
for mastery of the typewriter. 


Typewriting Elements 
The average typist is aware of only two 
requisites in operating the typewriter: ac- 


A. T. Membership 


curacy and speed. Most textbooks and 
many teachers never mention any other. 
However, the members of our Order know 
that there is another that raises their work 
above the common level, that gives it dis- 
tinction, and that lends to it an additional 
value frequently discernible in the pay en- 
velope. It is the element of artistry. 

Take any field of endeavor involving 
skill, be it singing, playing, dancing, paint- 
ing, or writing, and we have “artists” in 
all. Yet all of these things are done by 
millions; they are very commonplace ac- 
complishments. But in what way does the 
one who becomes an artist, a master in any 
of these things, differ from the million? 
Merely in the ability he possesses to ex- 
press himself, his individuality in his work, 
and individuality is expressed by technique, 
which depends upon attention to details. 
The commonplace painter, musician, or 
singer attempts the main theme and is sat- 
isfied if the production as a whole is recog- 
nizable as that for which it was meant. The 
artist perfects the trifles, testing out each 
one separately and in conjunction with the 
others; each note must receive its full 
volume and tone, each shade must be ex- 
actly suitable to produce the effect before 
it is left to stand judgment. 
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Standards in Typewriting 

But what has this to do with typewriting? 
Don’t you see that what is true of these arts 
is also true of typewriting? Give a dif- 
ficult piece of typewriting to two stenog- 
raphers. One will type it in the same way 
as a school boy recites a poem without ex- 
pression or interpretation, just a succession 
of words and phrases; the other will not 
merely list successfully a series of facts, 
but she will bring out the idea underlying 
them, will arrange them to assist compre- 
hension and will produce a copy that im- 
mediately commends itself to you on ac- 
count of its quality. 

Plan of the Order 

In order to see that aspiring members 
get started right, we have arranged for 
a Junior membership. This enables them 
to submit their work for expert criticism 
early in their course, before faulty habits 
of fingering and technique have become 
fixed. 

Senior membership is obtained after the 
student is able to write accurately forty 
words a minute for ten minutes and is able 
to pass the test of artistic production set 
in these columns every month. 


Local Orders 

Several schools have found it a good 
thing to organize clubs to work for these 
O. A. T. certificates. They get together 
and discuss the various tests submitted, 
each giving his or her idea of how the docu- 
ment should be prepared. They take pride 
also in bringing difficult pieces of work be- 
fore the members, so that all may have a 
chance at it. In many positions the type- 
writing work becomes routine and many 
typists have found that doing these tests 
keeps them ready to undertake anything 
that comes along. . They believe in pre- 
paredness for the knock of Opportunity, 
and they do not intend to be caught nap- 
ping. In many schools those who have 
obtained the certificates organize to help 
the others. They purchase the beautiful 
O. A. T. pin and have social meetings as 
well as business meetings. 

Pamphlet on Request 

Those who wish further information in 
reference to the O. A. T. may obtain it by 
writing to this office for the pamphlet giv- 
ing full details. 


Things You Ought to Know 

In your progress as typewriting artists 
there are certain little things connected 
with typewriting that you ought to know 
before you can be considered masters. Each 
month we shall suggest a few. Sometimes 
these things will be given to you as in- 
formation; at other times they will be in 
the nature of questions, the answers to 
which you may be interested in finding: 
at other times considerations will be offered 
for the purpose of giving you a better un- 
derstanding of the work you are trying 
to accomplish. For this month we submit 
that: 

Correct position of the body and the 
fingers makes for successful, accurate work 
and prevents fatigue. 

Rhythm must be developed to secure an 
even touch. Have approximately the same 
interval between strokes. 

You should not get the habit of looking 
at what you have written to see if it is 
correct. Wait until you finish the line, 
then inspect it. If necessary, cover the 
top of the machine with a paper. 

Drills to accelerate the writing of the 
“words of high frequency” should not be 
disregarded. They are the same as the 
shorthand wordsigns. 


This Month’s Tests 


Junior 


Make one perfect copy of the following: 


There were but two topics of discussion in 
the financial district to-day to the exclusion of 
practically everything else, and those were 
politics and money. The advance in money rates 
to the highest figure this year at 4 per cent, 
touched yesterday, with loans and renewals to- 
day at 31%, per cent, was a matter of interesting 
comment on the floor of the exchange as well as 
in banking circles. The result of the advance 
in rates was movement of money to New York 
from Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and other 
centers. It was pointed out that the advance 
in rates was not due by any means to contracted 
money supplies in the country. In London rates 
declined fractionally below the prevailing rates 
here, and from this circumstance it is presumed 
that a flow of credits this way will set in. 


Type in good letter form the following: 


Miss Emaline Sherman, 62 Park Street, Fall 
River, Massachusetts. Dear Madam: We regret 
exceedingly to be obliged to ask you to wait a 
while longer for your raincoat. You have been 
disappointed, we know, but the long rainy sea- 
son has caused such an immense demand for 
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raincoats that we could not possibly keep up 
with the orders. We have oie thousand rain- 
coats a day more than last year. We have 
done all in our power to take care of this im- 
mense business, but no one could anticipate such 
a great and continued demand. Our factories 
simply could not get perfectly rubberized ma- 
terial fast enough. Of course we accept only per- 
fect, tested garments, and if you wait, the one you 
will get will be thoroughly satisfactory, we feel 
sure. If you cannot wait about ten days longer, 
and wish your money returned, please write us 
on the back of this letter and we will be glad 
to send it to you at once. Yours truly, 
Senior 

Arrange the following material into an 
artistic program: 

New York City Shakespeare Tercentenary 
Celebration Committee. Chairman, Miss Mary 
Porter Beegle. Subcommittees, The Community 
Masque, Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin; National 
Masque Organization, Mr. Howard Kyle; 
Finance, Mr. W. Forbes Morgan, Jr.; Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. Cranston Brenton; Supplement- 
ary Celebrations, Miss Kate Oglebay; Music, 
Mr. Arthur Farwell; Press, Mr. Will Irwin, Miss 


Katherine Lord, Representative; Publications, 
Dr. William E. Bohn; Libraries, Miss Florence 
Overton; Clubs, Mrs. August Dreyer; Celebra- 
tions in Colleges, Professor Allan Abbott; 
Gardens, Professor Edmund Bronk Southwick; 
Executive Secretary, Mrs. Axel O. Ihiseng, 10 
East 43d Street. 

Make up an attractive booklet from the 
following: 

The Rivals, by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
The Platt & Peck Company, New York. Dra 
matis Personae: Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. 
Shuter; Captain Absolute, Mr. Woodward; 
Faulkland, Mr. Lewis; Acres, Mr. Quick; Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, Mr. Lee; Fag, Mr. Lee 
Lewes; David, Mr. Dunstal; Thomas, Mr. 
Fearon; Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Green; Lydia 
Languish, Miss Barsanti; Julia, Mrs. Bulkley; 
Lucy, Mrs. Lessingham. Maid, boy, servants, 
etc. Scene, Bath. Time of action, five hours. 
The Rivals, a comedy. Act I, Scene I, a street. 
Enter Thomas; he crosses the stage, Fag fol- 
lows, looking after him. 

Fag: What! Thomas! Sure 'tishe! What! 
Thomas! Thomas! 

Thomas: Hey? Odd’s life! Mr. Fag! Give 
us your hand, my old fellow servant. 


oOo 


Business Characteristics—I V 
Helpfulness 


NOTHER characteristic valued 
A highly by employers is that of help- 

fulness. It is necessary here to dis- 
tinguish and define just what is meant by 
helpfulness from a business man’s point of 
view. 

The first distinction necessary is that be- 
tween helpfulness and the “spirit of help- 
fulness.” Of course the word itself is 
somewhat self-explanatory, but many em- 
ployees do not make the distinction herein 
outlined. They realize that they must do 
extra work, that they must go one step 
farther than the mere routine of the job 
to be considered helpful in a business office, 
but they do not consider sufficiently the im- 
pression they make. They may do extra 
work from a variety of motives: fear of 
losing their jobs, hope of a reward or a 
raise in salary, expectation of promotion, 
etc. Helpfulness toward one’s employer 
from any of these motives is helpfulness, 
but it is not of the kind to impress an ob- 
servant superior. It is tainted with selfish- 
ness, since it is derived from a selfish, in- 
terested motive, and it cannot be a 


characteristic, a part of the personal equip- 
ment of the individual. It is crowded out 
of the person’s character and becomes 
merely a guise assumed until the end is 
attained. 

From this it can be seen that such help- 
fulness is limited in application. It can 
be exercised only when it is apparent that 
some return will be vouchsafed for the ef- 
fort put forth. When the return is not 
apparent, the help may be given so grudg- 
ingly that it becomes of negative value. 


Principle of Conduct 


The “spirit of helpfulness,” on the other 
hand, springs from no selfish source. It is 
a principle of conduct, a conviction that 
one’s duty is to assist, and it receives its 
reward only from the pleasure derived from 
giving the help; the satisfaction of duty 
done. It is a principle because it is uni- 
versal in its application. All that is neces- 
sary for its exercise is the presence of an 
opportunity, and the circumstance of re- 
ward is one to which the person is wholly 
indifferent. Thus we distinguish between 
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helpfulness and the spirit of helpfulness, 
and of course our emphasis in offering it to 
our readers is on the latter. 


Different from Initiative 


Helpfulness is different from initiative. 
Both involve the doing of work, the under- 
taking of tasks that possibly are not com- 
pulsory and which might possibly be evaded 
without censure. But here the likeness 
stops. Initiative is a quality of a higher 
order; it requires judgment, imagination 
and other important qualities. It sees the 
opportunity, decides upon a plan, and exe- 
cutes it before someone else has started 
to think about the matter. Helpfulness 
is directed. It is told what to do and it 
does it conscientiously. When it rises to 
self-activity, where it can dispense with 
direction, it ceases to be mere helpfulness 
and becomes initiative. 

When helpfulness shows itself ungrudg- 
ingly, there is co-operation, for it cannot 
long be exhibited without calling forth the 
same feeling in others. Employees show 
this by doing more and better work; em- 
ployers respond by a more considerate at- 
titude toward those under them by creat- 
ing better working conditions, by promo- 
tion, or the usual rewards of business life. 


Some Ways of Being Helpful 


One of the ways in which a stenographer 
can be most helpful is by keeping her ma- 
chine in good condition. By learning its 
parts and their adjustment she can cut 
down repair bills, for it will not be neces- 
sary to send for the repair man when her 
bell does not ring at the end of the line, or 
if her keys stick at the striking point, or 
when some other simple adjustment be- 
comes necessary. And further, her em- 
ployer is not exasperated by having his 
work needlessly interfered with. 

Recently a man told me the thing he ap- 
preciated about his stenographer most was 
that she seemed to be interested in his 
work. On being asked to explain, he said: 
“Why she very quickly learned what things 
were of interest to the concern and every 
morning when I arrived at the office I found 
the trade journals to which we subscribed 
neatly marked up for quick perusal. She 
made a practice of reading through them 


and underlining what she thought might be 
of special interest.’ This is a fertile field 
for law stenographers. Many lawyers 
have to follow the progress of cases in 
which they may have some incidental in- 
terest. The stenographer who appreciates 
this can display her helpfulness by check- 
ing such cases in the law journal. 


Dust and Desks 


Edith Wharton, in her story “Bunner 
Sisters,” brings out the relationship be- 
tween dust and men and women. She main- 
tains that men are temperamentally unable 
to cope with dust and without assistance 
they become overwhelmed and eventually 
accept it with resignation. Women do not 
accept it resignedly, but take a delight in 
overcoming it. This may be fruitfully sug- 
gestive. Most men are prone to allow their 
desks to become cluttered up and covered 
with dust. Happy is the stenographer who 
has the valuable accomplishment of dusting 
such a place and returning every paper and 
package to its original resting place, ready 
for a fresh accumulation without upsetting 
her employer. 


In talking to a stenographer recently, 
she told me why she had given up her posi- 
tion with an executive of a large corpora- 
tion. Her employer had been one of those 
described above and he astonished her one 
day by asking if she would mind dusting 
his desk. Taken by surprise, she complied ; 
but before her task was done she had men- 
tally resolved on what she would do the 
next time such a request was made. The 
next time came in a few weeks and she in- 
dignantly refused “to act as the office 
janitor.” Of course we can understand 
circumstances in which her action would 
be perfectly justified. For instance, a 
peremptory demand to dust the desk would 
merit such a rebuke. But if made in good 
faith and in a proper manner, she might 
have seen the action in another light. It 
may have been an act of confidence on her 
employer's part, for men do not usually 
trust people about their desks with the 
privilege of handling their papers. And if 
she had had the proper spirit, there would 
have been no “next time” request; she 
would see to it that the desk was cared for 
and clean. 
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A New Idea: 
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A Typewriting Tournament 


By C. L. Michael 


est tennis players the world has ever 
produced, Maurice McLaughlin and 
William Johnson, play against each other. 
As I watched them I could not help 
drawing comparisons between tennis and 
typing. Those two players represented to 
a high degree the rhythm of motion—of 
arms, feet, body and mind all working in 
perfect rhythm and harmony, just as the 
mind and fingers of the typist must work. 
The essentials to good tennis playing 
and good typing are the same—speed and 
accuracy! The tennis player must have 
speed in covering the court and speed in 
serving and returning the ball; he must 
have accuracy in placing his shots and 
accuracy of judgment, just as the typist 
must have speed and accuracy of stroke 
and machine control. 
These were a few of the thoughts that 
came to me. Then this one—‘“Why not a 
typing tournament?” 


Teese other day I saw two of the great- 
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And that’s how it started! 

The tournament is not finished. I am 
sending you a diagram of the drawing and 
the results up to the present time. It will 
be seen at the beginning there were six- 
teen people in the tournament, making eight 
contests on the first round, known as the 
“preliminaries.” In the next round there 
were eight, the next round there will be four 
and, of course, two winners. The next, or 
semi-finals, will be written off by Mce- 
Farland vs. Kirkpatrick and Carpenter vs. 
Allin, and then the winners of these two 
matches will write in the finals for the 
championship. 

At the present time Malcolm Carpenter 
is in the lead with a record of 57 words 
per minute. 

Our next tournament will be for ac- 
curacy. 

I believe schools would find that this 
will stimulate the interest in typing to a 
very great extent. 


(Winner of ) 
Semi-finals) 


began of Finals) 


(Winner of 


( Semi-finals ) 














There is nothing like a sense of success to uplift the heart. 
When a man goes from triumph to triumph his wit becomes more 
nimble, his fancy expands, his talent runs more free. 


—J. C. Snaith 
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War and Work 


(The key to this plate will be given nex month) 
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|The TEACHERS’ FORUM 


In this department there will appear brief outlines of teaching methods which 
have been exceptionally successful. Teachers are invited to contribute articles 
of not more than one hundred and fifty words covering some phase of their 
work which has proved more than ordinarily successful. A two years sub- 

Creyg Writer will be given for each accepted contribution. 








Reading Made Easy 


ROM the very first I keep constantly 
before the student the fact that slow 
reading of shorthand is due either to 
poorly written notes or lack of practice in 
reading them. To give this practice I 
assign lessons in reading as follows: 
After the letters and rules of each lesson 
have been learned and the words practiced 
and written, the student is required to cover 
the shorthand forms and write a list in 
shorthand only, of all the words in the 
general exercise. Then the list is corrected 
with the shorthand notes in the manual, 
special attention being given to see that the 
circles and strokes are the right size. The 
book is closed and the student practices 
reading to himself until he can read it with- 
out hesitation. Other lists are then written 
exactly the same except each list is written 
at a faster rate of speed. During the reci- 
tation, one list is selected and the student 
required to read it. In this way they learn 
to recognize a word the instant the outline 
is seen without having to think of each 
letter before giving the word. This plan 
is followed with each lesson in addition to 
assigning plates in the Gregg Writer and 
putting exercises on the blackboard. No 
student is allowed to leave a lesson until 
he can read such a list with ease and speed. 
S. A. Ralston, Coleman National Busi- 
ness College, Newark, New Jersey. 


A Plan for Review Work 


New shorthand classes are organized on 
Tuesdays, and it is very seldom that we 
have no beginners on that day, so you ob- 
serve this gives us a class every week. It 
is a psychological fact that when a student 
recites on the lessons the first time, he does 
not understand them quite so well as when 
he goes over them again; for that reason 
we allow our students to take review 





classes for certain work which they did not 
thoroughly comprehend the first time. Let 
me illustrate: If I have a student reciting 
on the diphthongs and vowel combinations 
and I see by his exercise book, or by his 
recitation, that he does not understand the 
rules for joining S and Th, I ask him to re- 
view in the class that was started a week 
later and is probably reciting on that les- 
son some other time during the day. While 
he is studying diphthongs as his regular les- 
son some other time during the day. This is 
done on all sections of the book and at any 
time the student needs the review. A stu- 
dent, therefore, has a chance to review any 
preceding lesson before he finishes a cer- 
tain section of the book. When the student 
reaches the lesson on advanced phrasing, 
he is placed in a final review class before 
he is advanced to dictation. 

It is a great help to students and they 
are always well pleased with the excellent 
results obtained by this manner of review. 
Many of our students take these review 
classes without being asked by the teacher. 

Paul G. Duncan, Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, Illinois. 


Blackboard Work for Students 


Teachers, use the blackboard more! As 
a penmanship teacher, I always use the 
blackboard freely and with excellent results. 
When I began to teach shorthand the value 
of illustrating the length of consonants, the 
size of vowels, the rules, and the correct 
moyement from one character to another, 
at once presented itself. 

Now, long experience in teaching has 
only strengthened my belief in the wisdom 
of using the blackboard. Therefore, our 
theory students are not only given much 
instruction from the board but are required 
to write on it. 

When the text is completed and they be 
gin their work in speed practice, certain 
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members of the class are assigned to the 
board and the letters of the day are dic- 
tated to them. Their notes are corrected 
and proper phrases considered ; in fact, the 
dictated matter is put into the best pos- 
sible form for repetition practice. The 
other members of the class are required 
to correct their own notebook outlines 
and are asked for suggestions from time to 
time concerning the work that has been 
written before the class. 

The advantages to be derived from this 
method are: Freedom of movement, light- 
ness of touch, control of outlines in begin- 
ning dictation classes, increased confidence, 
and better reading ability. Students of 
the advanced classes are also frequently 
drilled on the board so that many of our 
graduates have practically the same speed 
on the board as they have when writing in 
notebooks.—Freeman P. Taylor, Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


**Keep Moving’”’ 


“You have discovered perpetual motion 
in teaching shorthand,” said a student once 
to me. I accepted the remark as a compli- 
ment, because I believe in life and action— 
the even, smooth-running kind. In order 
to keep a class in action, mentally and 
otherwise, I always aim to bring in some un- 
expected feature at every recitation. A 
teacher should be able to present a lesson 
in a dozen different ways without altering 
the general plan of instruction. From the 
moment the class is called until it is dis- 
missed there should be something doing of 
sufficient interest to hold the undivided at- 
tention of every member. It will make 
the work inspiring, helpful and effective. 
It will also be an indication of a good 
teacher, and it is infinitely easier to be a 
good teacher than a poor one.—Walter 
Rasmussen, Rasmussen Practical Business 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The Magazine in Class Work 


I have never had anything that has been 
more helpful than the Gregg Writer. Stu- 
dents are enthused by it and a desire is 
created to make good notes. Reading 


ability is also wonderfully enhanced. 

My method is to follow each lesson in 
the textbook with the corresponding plate 
in the magazine, having it read in class 
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and afterwards copied in the best shorthand 
the student is capable of writing. The best 
copy is placed on the bulletin board for 
inspection. This is varied by posting two 
or three specimens, on which I make com- 
ments as to why some one specimen is better 
than another. The students become in- 
tensely interested in reading shorthand and 
many are able to and do read all the ad- 
vanced plates in the magazine before the 
principles are completed.—W. W. Lewis, 
Bryant & Stratton-Rhode Island Com- 


mercial School, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Helpful Exercise for Beginners 

In beginning classes a helpful exercise 
to both pupils and teacher is that of oral 
recitation of outlines. The teacher pro- 
nounces one word to each pupil round the 
class until the list is exhausted, writing 
each outline on the blackboard correctly 
whether or not the pupil’s statement is 
correct, and explaining where necessary, 
of course. This at once checks any wrong 
idea in the minds of the pupils, especially 
as to circle joinings and position. The out- 
lines are then read from the blackboard 
quickly, in unison. The entire exercise is 
repeated if too haltingly done. By the 
time the list is dictated the pupils will be 
able to write most, if not all the words, 
correctly without having seen a wrong out- 
line.—Rutheda A. Hunt, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois. 


To Encourage Responsiveness 

Enthusiasm in class work is a necessity. 
It is rapidly developed by encouraging re- 
sponsiveness from the first day of the 
course. Tell the student that the more 
freely he responds the more benefit he will 
derive from the class. The voluntary reci- 
tation indicated by the uplifted hand 
arouses enthusiasm and inspires self-confi- 
dence. Vary the recitation to maintain in- 
terest. Each one must feel the impulse to 
respond. Tactfully draw out the reserved 
or less brilliant in the class by favorable 
comment when merited. The question 
“Why?” often brings the reserved thinker 
into the foreground and develops ability to 
analyze in the more mechanical student. It 
demonstrates that shorthand is not mechani- 


cal memory work.—Annette M. Page, 
Lincoln Business College, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 
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Gregg Writer Contest Results, 1916-1917 


HE Gregg Writer examinations have 

been very successful this year in 

many ways. The number of schools 
and teachers taking part in them has in- 
creased tremendously and the interest in 
the work has been very encouraging. The 
development of the plan has shown some 
difficulties, however, and some ways in 
which it can be improved and these have 
been incorporated in the plans for the pres- 
ent school year. A full announcement of 
these changes will be found at the conclu- 
sion of this article. 


The Teachers’ Medals 

The Gregg Writer medal goes to the 
teacher in each state whose work shows up 
best on the papers submitted to us for ex- 
amination. In order to be eligible for 
either the medal or banner awards, 90 
per cent of the students in the shorthand 
classes must secure Complete Theory Cer- 
tificates. The task of deciding the award 
in some states is exceedingly difficult—and 
that is one of the reasons for changing the 
plan. Another problem is presented by 
schools in which the work is handled by a 
number of different teachers. The list, as 
finally made up after much difficulty, is: 

Arizona 


Anna K. Hoge, Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix. 


California 
R. W. Decker, Napa High School, Napa. 
Colorado 


Mrs. Gertrude Ballard, La Junta High School, 
La Junta. 
Connecticut 
Catherine F. Nulty, State Normal Training 
School, Willimantic. 
Illinois 
M. Marguerite Higgins, Hall Township High 
School, Spring Valley. 
Indiana 
E. H. Fisher, Whiting High School, Whiting. 
lowa 
Ida E. Boyd, Ames High School, Ames. 
Kansas 
Myrtle Kime, Ottawa University, Ottawa. 
Kentucky 
Sister Mary Francis, Holy Family School, 
Ashland. 
Maine 
Sister Ernest of Jesus, Convent N. D. de la 
Sagesse, St. Agatha. 


Maryland 
Maud Crissman, Bel Air High School, Bel 
Air. 
Massachusetts 
Charlotte M. Mathews, Lawrence Commercial 
School, Lawrence. 
Michigan 
K. Irma Reading, Hart High School, Hart. 


Minnesota 
Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Joseph's Academy, 
St. Paul. 


Missouri 
Loraine Mueller, Union High School, Union. 


Montana 
QO. Christopher, Custer County High School, 
Miles City. 
Nebraska 
Sister M. Johanna, Sacred Heart Academy, 
Falls City. 
Nevada 
Ina Akins, Tonopah High School, Tonopah. 
New Jersey 
Sisters of Charity, Sacred Heart School, 
Bloomfield. 
New York 
Myrtis S. Smith, Greenport High School, 
Greenport. 
North Dakota 
Edna I. Buchanan, Minot High School, Minot. 
Ohio 
May Freligh, The Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Cleveland. 
Oklahoma 
Sister Patrick Joseph, St. Joseph’s School, 
Norman. 
Oregon 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis. 
Pennsylvania 
J. L. Powers, New Kensington High School, 
New Kensington. 
Rhode Island 
Lottie R. Mitchell, Woonsocket Commercial 
School, Woonsocket. 
Washington 
E.. R. Thoma, Olympia High School, Olympia. 
West Virginia 
Estelle M. Lewis, Moundsville High School, 
Moundsville. 
Wisconsin 
Mabel E. Richards, Arcadia High School, 
Arcadia. 
Wyoming 
C, C. Voeller, Evanston High School, Evans- 
ton. 
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The School Banners 


The school banner list is made up of all 
schools in which, according to our records, 
90 per cent of the students in shorthand 
classes have secured Complete Theory Cer- 
tificates. For information as to total en- 
rollment we have had to rely on reports 
from the schools, and the list which follows 
is complete so far as we can make it from 
the reports which we have received up to 
this time. 

Arizona 
Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix. 


California 
Arcata Union High School, Arcata, Mabel 
Briscoe. 
Lindsay High School, Lindsay, Alice Pehle. 
Lodi Union High School, Lodi, James Mon- 
roe Bragg. 
Napa High School, Napa, R. W. Decker. 
Oakland High School, Oakland. 
Pacific Grove High School, Pacific Grove, 
Charles A. Glover. 
Girls High School, Riverside, Edna P. Ames. 
Colorado 
Mt. St. Scholastica’s Academy, Canon City, 
Sister M. Geraldine. 
La Junta High School, La Junta, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Ballard. 
Longmont High School, Longmont, W. C. 
Pittenger. 
Connecticut 
All Hallow's Academy, Moosup, Sister Louise 
Aurelie. , 
State Normal Training School, Willimantic, 
Catherine F. Nulty. 
Illinois 
St. Joseph’s School, Aurora, Sister M. 
Amadea, O. S. F. 
St. Mary’s School, Aurora, Sisters of Provi- 
dence. 
St. Nicholas School, Aurora, Sister M. Afra, 
O. S. F. 
St. Mary’s School, Champaign, Sister M. 
Stanislas. 
Immaculate Conception 
Sister M. Confirma. 
Maternity B. V. M. School, Chicago, Sisters 
of Providence. 
St. Mathias School, Chicago, Sister M. Loretto. 
Milford High School, Milford, Nona Greer. 
St. Mary’s Academy, Quincy, School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. . 
Hall Township High School, Spring Valley, 
M. Marguerite Higgins. 
St. Mary’s School, Streator, Sisters of Mercy. 


School, Chicago, 


Indiana 
Assumption High School, Evansville, Sister 
Mary Euphrasie. 
St. Joseph’s School, Hammond, Sisters of 
Providence. 
St. Mary’s School, Huntington, Sister Aloysius 
Gonzaga. 


St. Charles School, Peru, Sisters of Provi- 
dence. 

Sacred Heart School, Whiting, Sister M. 
Joanna. 

Whiting High School, Whiting, E. H. Fisher. 


lowa 

Ames High School, Ames, Ida E. Boyd. 

St. John’s School, Burlington, School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. 

Marengo High School, Marengo, Effie E. 
Cameron. 

Oskaloosa High 
Maude Parry. 


School, Oskaloosa, Mrs. 


Kansas 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Myrtle Kime. 
SS. Peter & Paul’s School, Seneca, Benedic- 
tine Sisters. 


Kentucky 
Holy Family School, Ashland, Sister Mary 
Francis. 
St. Walburg Academy, Covington, Sister M. 
Adele. 
Holy Cross School, South Covington, Sister 
M. Lioba. 


Maine 
Convent N. D. de la Sagesse, St. Agatha, 
Sister Ernest of Jesus. 


Maryland 
Bel Air High School, Bel Air, Maud Criss- 
man. 
Massachusetts 
St. Rose’s Convent, Chelsea, Sisters of Provi- 
dence. 
Dominican Academy, Fall River, Sister M. 
Claire. 
The Lawrence Commercial School, Lawrence, 
Charlotte M. Mathews. 
Cheverus High School, Malden, Sisters of 
Providence. 
Berkshire Business College, Pittsfield, Della 
Morton. 
Michigan 
Hancock Central High 
Mathew A. Kandelin. 
Hart High School, Hart, K. Irma Reading. 


Minnesota 

St. Bernard’s School, Cologne, Sister M. 
Rosita. 

St. John’s School, Jordan, Sister M. Philo- 
mena. 

St. Ann’s School, Le Sueur, Sister Denise. 

Lockhart High School, Lockhart, G. Herbert 
Melbye. 

Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, Sister M. 
Agnesine. 

St. Margaret’s Academy, Minneapolis, Sister 
Mary Carlotte. 

New Ulm High School, New Ulm, Edna 
Watson. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Sisters of 
St. Joseph. 

Notre Dame Convent, Wabasha, School Sis- 
ters de Notre Dame. 


School, Hancock, 
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Missouri 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Clyde, Sister M. 


Henrietta. 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Hannibal, Sister M. 


Sylvester. 
Union High School, Union, Loraine Mueller. 


Montana 
Custer County High School, Miles City, O. 
Christopher. 
Nebraska 
St. Francis Academy, Columbus, Sister M. 
Agnella. 
Sacred Heart Academy, Falls City, Sister M. 
Johanna. 
Nevada 
Tonopah High School, Tonopah, Ina Akins. 


New Jérsey 
Sacred Heart School, Bloomfield, Sisters of 
Charity. 
St. Aloysius Academy, Jersey City, Sister 
Rose de Lima. 
St. John’s 
Eucharia. 


School, Orange, Sister Marie 
New York 

Glen Cove High School, Glen Cove, Anna B. 
Carman. 

Greenport High School, Greenport, Myrtis S. 
Smith. 

Seminary of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, 
Stella Niagara, Sister M. Winifred. 


North Dakota 

Dickinson High School, Dickinson, Hildegard 
Ott. 

Minot High School, Minot, Edna I. Buchanan. 

Ohio 

The Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Cleveland, May Freligh. 

Findlay Business Training School, Findlay, 
Mrs. Mabel A. Vance. 

St. Paul’s School, Norwalk, Sisters of Notre 
Dame. 

Oklahoma 

Blessed Sacrament School, Coalgate, Sister M. 
Rita. 

St. Joseph’s School, Norman, Sister Patrick 
Joseph. 

Oregon 

Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis. 

Sacred Heart Academy, La Grande, Sister M. 
Camilla. 

La Grande High School, La Grande, Bessie 
White. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Pendleton, Sisters of 
St. Francis. 

Stayton High School, Stayton, D. C. Davis. 


Pennsylvania 
Abington Township High School, Abington, 
M. Emma Eichelberger. 
New Kensington High School, New Kensing- 
ton, J. L. Powers. 
Waynesboro High 
Alpheus V. Becker. 


School, Waynesboro, 
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Rhode Islaud 
Woonsocket Commercial School, Woonsocket, 
Lottie R. Mitchell. 


Washington 
Olympia High School, Olympia, FE. R. Thoma. 
Port Angeles High School, Port Angeles, J. 
Albert Baker. 
Mt. St. Joseph’s Academy, Tekoa, Sister M. 
Honorata. 


West Virginia 
Moundsville High School, Moundsville, Estelle 
M. Lewis. 


Wisconsin 


St. Mary’s Academy, Altoona, Sister M. 
Devota. 

Arcadia High School, Arcadia, Mabel EF. 
Richards. 

St. Mary’s Springs Academy, Fond du Lac, 
Sister M. Roberta. 

Hudson High School, Hudson, R. E. Steven- 
son. , 

Menomonie High School, Menomonie, Mrs. L. 
T. Metcalf. 

Rice Lake High School, Rice Lake, Ida C. 
Williams. 
Wyoming 

School, 


Evanston tvanston, C. C. 
Voeller. 
Rock Springs High School, Rock Springs, 


Emma Hagenstein. 


High 
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Influence of Certificates 

It is a source of great satisfaction to us 
to find that the Gregg Writer certificate 
plan has been unusually popular with many 
of the large Catholic schools, which have 
been firm supporters of the magazine for 
many years. We are glad to have been 
able to send banners to these schools and 
we know from the many letters received 
that these banners will prove a great en- 
couragement to succeeding classes and that 
the certificates themselves have helped to 
build up the interest in the shorthand work 
and the enrollment in the classes. One 
of the defects in the system of awards 
is that it is impossible for us to give special 
recognition to improvement in the work, 
and every true teacher recognizes that this 
is one of the real measures of success of 
instruction. 


The New Plan 


One of the features of the new plan is the 
discontinuance of the medal and banner 
awards. In the case of the medals the de- 
cision is very difficult and it is impossible to 
make the awards mean the same in all 
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states. In states in which a number of 
schools are entered it is necessary to leave 
much excellent work unrewarded—and that 
must necessarily be discouraging to stu- 
dents and teachers who have been working 
for the awards. 

The method of making out the papers 
and the material to. be used for the theory 
tests remain the same. There is, however, 
this important change—-the Primary and 
Intermediate examinations are to be given 
and the papers are to be corrected by the 
teacher. The Complete examination papers 
are to be sent to us for correction and 
| criticism. ‘The material for the Complete 
| Gregg Writer Examination will consist of 

a Complete Certificate word list, which will 
be printed in the November Gregg Writer, 
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and the dictation of shorthand plates, Drills 
12-20 inclusive, which will be printed in 
the November and December magazines. 
The fee for the correction and criticism of 
these papers is twenty-five cents each. 
Speed certificates will be granted on ma 
terial furnished by the Examination De 
partment for tests conducted according to 
directions supplied by this department. It 
will not be necessary for a student to secure 
theory certificates before securing speed 
certificates. The fee is twenty-five cents 
for the correction and criticism of each 
speed examination. Al] requests for speed 
material and inquiries about the details of 
the examination plan should be addressed 
to Examination Department, Gregg Writer, 
24 East 28th Street, New York City. 
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“Follow It Through”’ 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Th SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Til. 

The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. 

rk. pass it on through the department. If you encounter 

difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 

of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 


If you have learned of a 








The Near Reporter 


S it worth while to develop reporting 
skill unless you have a definite ap- 
pointment to a court reporting position 

in view? 
In the Schoolroom 

If I were a teacher, I would want to 

possess reporting ability to demonstrate 
my competency to perform the duties in 
connection with my calling and to stimulate 
greater activity on the part of my students. 
I would set a high standard for my stu- 
dents. It might not be necessary to be 
able to report proceedings, but I should 
want nearly that competency. As a re- 
porter, I realize the value to students of a 
visualization of rapid writing and such a 
demonstration by me as a teacher would 
simplify my endeavor to get the fullest 
confidence of my students—a prime essen- 
tial in successful teaching. My work as a 
teacher would be lessened and at the same 
time made more efficient by being able not 
only to demonstrate a knowledge of the 
thing I taught but to demonstrate manual 
dexterity as well. I further realize that 
one who has a near reporting speed can 
see the weaknesses as well as the strength 
of the notes as written by students. Hav- 
ing, therefore, the full confidence of my 
students, having a thorough knowledge of 
the thing taught and possessing a skill 
greater than any of my students would be 
called upon to use for some considerable 
time, at least, after leaving school, I am 
confident that my teaching would be a suc- 
cess. 


Outside of the Schoolroom 
So far as the schoolroom is concerned, 
the advantages gained by possessing ap- 
proximately the speed reporters are or- 


dinarily required to have when entering 
upon their duties, would fully recompense 
me, as a teacher, for the effort involved to 
reach this proficiency in my calling. The 
advantages outside of the schoolroom are 
even greater. Since this ability implies a 
thorough knowledge of the thing I am at- 
tempting to teach, I am confident that the 
task of getting a remunerative position 
would be greatly simplified. Even if I were 
successful in a limited way only, so far 
as money consideration is concerned, I am 
confident that I would enjoy greater re- 
spect among my fellow teachers and those 
desiring to acquire shorthand training than 
if I did not have this skill. This respect, 
too, would extend to people who do not 
know shorthand and have no intention of 
taking it up but who would be in a position 
to make intelligent comparison. So far as 
being a shorthand teacher is concerned, 
therefore, near reporting ability would 
give me prestige and increased revenue for 
my service. In conjunction with this im- 
mediately practical result, I would also be 
in a position to accept a court reporting ap- 
pointment in the district in which I found 
myself, or in some other district concern- 
ing which I had information relating to an 
opening. This information would readily 
come to me because of the knowledge pos- 
sessed by my friends and acquaintances 
that I had marked ability along shorthand 
lines. 

I do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that a rapid shorthand writer is neces- 
sarily a good teacher. I say the ability 
to write shorthand rapidly and accurately 
is an excellent complement to one’s teach- 
ing ability. I think it is fair to say that a 


teacher who cannot write shorthand at all 
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(For key see page 41) 
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rapidly should not rest easy on the as- 
sumption that what he or she regards as an 
accurate theoretical knowledge constitutes 
a sufficient knowledge of shorthand to teach 
it successfully. To me, it is like having a 
theoretical knowledge of the technique 
but being inexperienced in the actual use 
of the details of mechanical skill. Some 
people might liken it to one’s learning to 
play golf from a textbook but never go- 
ing on the links. 


The Commercial Stenographer 


So far as the commercial stenographer 
is concerned, the advantages are no less. 
It would enable me as an office stenog- 
rapher to accomplish much more for my 
employer. I would be able to do my work 
with greater ease and readiness and con- 
sequently to produce a greater volume. I 
would gain his utmost confidence in my 
ability to do other things because of the 
demonstrated fact that I had first learned 
to do one thing well. My employer would 
be my best advertiser. When the subject 
of stenographers was being discussed, my 
employer would willingly state to others 
that he had a stenographer who could take 
anything he dictated and read his notes ac- 
curately and readily. This would lead to 
offers from outside the office which would 
be both lucrative and attractive. It might 
mean the offer of a position as private 
secretary. No one can foresee the advan- 
tages of being appointed to the position 
of private secretary to a man of large af- 
fairs. Such an appointment becomes mere- 
ly the stepping-stone to success. Oppor- 
tunity hovers over the desks of the compe- 
tent. 


Seeking Reporting Opportunities 


Then, if one on reporting is bent, he has 
the opportunity to work gradually into a 
court reporting position. You may get into 
reporting rapidly or you may delay for a 
considerable time, but acquiring the skill 
is the link in the chain of success which in 
financial terms corresponds to making the 
investment of a large principal. There is 
also the temptation to assume greater re- 
sponsibility because of this investment, the 
acquisition of skill. If the individual 
should lack initiative or the desirable quali- 
ties, this acquired skill on his part, a pres- 
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ent working force, would be a stimulus to 
greater achievement. 


It Is Worth While 


It seems, therefore, that either teacher 
or stenographer would do well to acquire 
great skill in his art because of the inci- 
dental advantages, even if the major ad- 
vantage should never present itself. I am 
personally optimistic about the major ad- 
vantage cither in the form of a desirable 
reporting appointment or a desirable con- 
nection with men of large affairs. I see, 
too, the possibility that one having himself 
acquired greater efficiency would be well 
fitted to direct intelligently the work of 
preparing others. This leads to the op- 
portunity of being an executive in a busi- 
ness college or an official in a public school 
system. 

A great deal could also be said of the 
value of the mental discipline gained 
through the work of acquiring skill in 
shorthand. 

How to acquire this near reporting skill 
may be the perplexing problem. It is 
really quite simple. The old idea was to 
take an endless amount of dictation and 
usually, after prolonged effort, give up in 
despair. The newer idea is much more in- 
telligent and produces greater results. If 
my personal judgment is of any influence, 
you will probably persuade yourself that 
acquiring near reporting skill is a link in 
the success chain. It is worth a trial any- 


way. 
° 
Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. You never saw“ Mrs. Haley there? A. 
Never. 

Q. Did Mr. Seneca come to your office at any 
time later? A. Yes, he did. 

Q. For what purpose? A. He came in to™ 
pay the rent and to talk about the lease. 

Q. This lease dated September 22 which has 
been offered in evidence? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you™ see him on or about that date 
or shortly before that time? A. Yes, sir, I did. 
I saw him two or three times just prior to 
that.“* 

Q. In relation to what subject matter? A. 
Renting the entire property for a period of 
years. 

Q. Did you have a conversation with him in 
your office™ at that time? A. I did not. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with Mrs. 
Haley at that time? A. I did not. 
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Q. Who was present at the** time this lease 
was executed? A. I don’t know who was pres- 
ent. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with Mrs. 
Haley with reference to this lease before™ it 
was executed? A. I did not. 

Q. There was a lease outstanding to Mrs. 
Haley at that time for the drug store, was there 
not? A. There” was. 

Q. Do you knew what became of that lease? 
‘A. That lease was destroyed. 

Q. At whose direction? A. I presume it was 
destroyed as a matter of course when this 
new lease was entered into. 

Q. Did you ever see Mrs. Haley in your office? 
A. Never. 

Q. Do you know by whom the rent* was paid 
after you bought this building? A. I do. 

Q. By whom? A. Seneca. 

Q. Did Mrs. Haley ever pay any rent to your 
knowledge? A. Never. 
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Q. Did you” ever hear of Mrs. Haley in con- 
nection with this property in any way until this 
suit was started? A. I think I did. 

Q. In what way?** A. In the talks with 
Seneca. 

Q. Have you ever seen Mrs. Haley about that 
drug store? A. No. 

Q. Did you ever have any dealings with Mrs. 
Haley™ in connection with that property? A. 
No, I never did. 

Q. When did you first hear.of Mrs. Haley in 
connection with the drug store? A. In the™ 
conversations with Seneca. 

Q. Did you ever see a Mr. Kelly about the 
drug store there? A. I did not. 

Q. You don’t know whether a Mr. Kelly™ was 
connected with that store or not, do you? A. I 
am sure I couldn’t say. 

Q. What is your recollection of the statements 
made by Mr."* Seneca concerning Mrs. Haley? 
A. He told me of the death of Mr. Haley.™ 
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National Shorthand Reporters’ Convention 
By David H. O’Keefe, New York 


the National Shorthand Reporters’ 

Association, opened in the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Cleveland, Monday, August 13, 1917, 
with President George A. McBride, of 
Philadelphia, in the chair. On the last day 
of the convention the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 


"Tite nineteenth annual convention of 


President, Herman H. Pechin, Washington, 
D. C. 
Vice-President, Ernest J. Mott, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Secretary, Charles E. Weller, LaPorte, Ind. 
Treasurer, Edward H. Eldridge, Boston, 
Mass. 


New Members Executive Committee 


William Ballinger, Kansas City, Mo. 
James A. Newkirk, Cleveland, Ohio. 
John H. Morris, Roanoke, Va. 


Legislative Committee 


G. C. Dismukes, Washington, D. C., Chairman 
Horace A. Edgecomb, Boston, Mass. 
Lafayette P. Temple, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Minnie E. Kehoe, Pensacola, Fla. 
Walter M. Scott, Lima, Ohio. 


William H. Orr, of Toronto, who made 
the parliamentary reports in connection 
with the Canadian Confederation of 1867, 
the oldest living shorthand reporter in Can- 
ada, who edited and published “The 
Phonetic Pioneer’ at Oshawa, Canada, be- 
tween 1858 and 1862, although in his 


eighty-first year, delivered a well consid- 
ered paper on the work of the reporters of 
debates in 1867. 

Dr. William D. Bridge, in connection 
with his care of the collection of books for 
the association, asked the appointment of 
an assistant librarian. The Beale Trustees, 
in their report, requested authority to select 
a permanent depositary for the great Beale 
Collection. Their reason for this request 
was the necessity for determining a perma- 
nent location for the collection, as a pre- 
liminary to interesting the major collectors 
of shorthand literature throughout the 
country in the work of the trustees. In 
their report and in the discussions at the 
convention, it was made evident that the 
trustees to obtain any considerable number 
of valuable shorthand items in the posses- 
sion of the collectors, must be in a position 
to guarantee that such gifts will never be 
dissipated through their sale by any future 
action of the association. The association 
voted to transfer the care of the so-called 
National Collection to the care of the Beale 
Trustees. 


Mr. Heffley, of the Beale Trustees, do- 
nated to the association a photostat copy 
of the original contract between the Beale 
Trustees and the New York Public Library. 
It was voted to publish this contract in the 
annual proceedings, so that all the members 
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might know their rights in the premises. In 
the discussion Mr. Edgecomb stated that 
he has the original index cards made as 
preliminary to the compilation of the in- 
ventory presented at the Denver Conven- 
tion in 1910 attached to the bill of sale. 

P. T. Post’s paper on “Court Martial Re- 
porting’ developed a vigorous discussion, 
led by Mr. Farnell of Providence, on the 
advantages and disadvantages of the work. 
In connection with the report of the Com- 
mittee on Frauds, information was placed 
before the association about a glaring ex- 
ample of humbug originating in Denver, 
Colorado. John H. Potts, of New York, 
presided at the memorial exercises for the 
late ex-president of the association, Charles 
Harrison Requa. Lafayette P. Temple, of 
Baltimore, read a humorous paper on 
“Shorthand Technique.” 

Herman H. Pechin, for the Legislative 
Committee, reported on legislation through- 
out the United States during the past year 
of interest to court reporters. Most states 
recorded no changes. Some reported 
various increases: Kansas, from $1200 to 
$1500, but with no improvement over the 
lowest rate in the country, 8c a folio; Maine 
officials have had salaries raised from 
$1500 to $1800; the 14th Judical District 
of Minnesota will hereafter pay $2500 and 
expenses; in counties above a certain size 
in Missouri, they will hereafter get $1500 
instead of $1200; in certain parts of Texas 
they are to have $1800, and still continue 
the folio rate of 15c. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported 
in favor of placing the operation of future 
shorthand speed contests in charge of the 
Executive Committee. At the insistence of 
Mr. James, this was changed and the con- 
vention decided there shall be a shorthand 
speed contest at the St. Louis Convention, 
next year, with speeds at 200 words a 
minute on solid, non-legal matter, at 240 
words a minute on solid legal matter, and 
at 280 words a minute on court testimony. 


Douglas A. Brown, of Cincinnati, caused 
the adoption of a resolution, appointing a 
committee so that the term “shorthand re- 
porter” in the public mind shall replace 
the word “stenographer” in connection with 
the members of this profession. 


On motion it was decided that, without 
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expense to the association, money will be 
raised among the members for the erection 
of a suitable monument over the unmarked 
grave in Milwaukee, Wis., of C. Latham 
Sholes, the inventor of the typewriter, the 
centenary of whose birth will take place 
in 1918. 

The Pitmanic Standardization Commit- 
tee, through its chairman, Thomas Ben- 
gough, of Ottawa, asked authority to pre- 
pare and publish a shorthand textbook, a 
dictionary and a phrase book. After very 
vigorous discussion the convention voted to 
authorize the textbook provided it is done 
without expense to the association and that 
the copyright is in the name of the asso- 
ciation. 

George H. Thornton, of Buffalo, read a 
paper on “Efficiency Methods.” 

Joseph I. Gilbert, of Philadelphia, the 
reporter of the famous Gettysburg speech 
by Lincoln, submitted a delightfully inti- 
mate series of pen pictures of the martyred 


president. 


Southwest Reporters’ 
Association 


HE third annual convention of the 

Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ As- 
sociation was held in Oklahoma City, July 
26, 27, 28. The convention opened with 
about one hundred reporters in attendance. 
The program was carried out as announced, 
and the proceedings of the convention were 
reported and will be published. “Chalk 
Talks” were a feature of the convention. 
Mr. W. A. Seiler, of Kansas City, Kansas, 
discussed Pitmanic forms. In another 
room blackboard demonstrations in Gregg 
Shorthand were given by Mr. O. J. Shelby, 
of Joplin, Missouri, and Mr. Will H. 
Campbell, of Beaumont, Texas. 

In the election of officers, Mr. O. J. Shel- 
by, who was formerly Secretary-Treasurer, 
was nominated for the presidency, but Mr. 
Shelby declined the honor on account of 
business reasons. 

The officers elected were: President, 
William N. Baker, Plainfield, Texas; 
Vice-President, H. L. Sternberg, Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas; Secretary-Treasurer, 
George A, Kline, Topeka, Kansas. 
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This is the thirteenth article in the series, “C reeds of Great Business Men”—published by 
courtesy of the International Harvester Company. The key will be given next month. 
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Why You Go to School 


Everybody is put into this world to get from 
it all the happiness that he can, in the worthiest 
sense of the term. 

In order® to be happy, you need to express 
freely your personality, to give all your faculties 
full scope. Happiness consists of making the 
most of what® is in you. You go to school to 
learn how to do that. 

First. You go to school to learn to use the 
past. You™ are not the first man. There have 
been millions before you. The world has been a 
vast laboratory, where infinite experiments in 
happiness and achievement”’ have been made. 

The result is in books. There is no sense in 
your wasting time in endless tasks which have 
all been done before™ you and the conclusions 
set down for your benefit. 

Every bee makes the same kind of honey- 
comb his parents made. Every animal begins 
where his ™ father began. Hence there is no 
progress. Animal life simply goes round and 
round in the same circle, but a human being 
begins where his’ father left off. Each gen- 
eration stands on the preceding generation’s 
shoulders. So mankind makes progress, while 
brutedom stands still. 

It is in school that the” past is available. 
Those who study it have great advantage over 
those who do not. 

For the real inheritance of the world, the real 
endowment™ of men, is the world’s accumulated 
information. And it is free to all. Those who 
get it, easily outdo those who neglect it. And 
whoever™ refuses to take it is a fool. 

Second. You go to school to learn how to use 
your fellow creatures. You are not alone. 
You” are a thread in the social fabric, a brick 
in the social wall, a link in the social chain. 

What you get out of life’ depends quite as 
much on how you utilize other people as on what 
you do yourself. You go to school to learn 
organization. You become™ a member of a 
class. You find out your place. You become 
co-ordinated. 

So your offensive egotisms are rubbed off. 
The thoughts and feelings that” isolate you are 
cured. 

You learn team-play. As the great fortunes 
are made by combinations in business, by trusts, 
so the heights of character*™ are reached only 
by the intelligent use of our relations with our 
fellows. You amount to nothing until you can 
keep step. 

Outside the school” is competition. Inside 
is co-operation. And the prizes of life are for 
those who understand how to co-operate. The 
slaves of blind competition work for™ the kings 
of co-operation. 

Third. You go to school to learn about your- 
self. The advantage of culture is self-revela- 
tion. The ignoramus is fettered by® a hun- 
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dred delusions. The ignorant mind is not a 
blank; it is as full as the trained mind; only 
its contents are all wrong and“ poisonous. You 
go to school to get rid of a mass of misin- 
formation. 

At school you find the masters. Their realm 
is books. You learn*”’ to love them, and only 
then do you find out what is worth loving in 
yourself. You imitate them and only so do you 
discover™ your own originality. 

For the true master sets you free, makes you 
conscious of what is in you. A young painter, 
looking upon the work of a great genius, burst 
into tears and exclaimed: “I, too, am an 
artist!” In the master he found himself. The 
young writers who pattern™ after Shakespeare 
are much more likely to develop original genius 
than those who consult only their own fancies. 

You go to school to get the™ one thing with- 
out which any life is loose and weak—discipline. 
Discipline means that your intelligence controls 
your feeling, and desire does not lead your™ 
intellect. 

You go to school to learn the socialization of 
life, the kingship of co-ordination. So you 
learn tastes. You learn that you can change™ 
your tastes, mold them, and make them minister 
to your wholesome happiness and not drag you 
down. 

You learn to think. There is no thought” 
that is of eny value that is not disciplined. 
Thoughts are things; they make and unmake 
you. And you learn to herd them, govern 
them, drive them as you choose, and not help- 
lessly follow them. 

And you learn to use your will. A tough ard 
hard will is the surest™ guarantee of a happy 
and forceful career. At school there is con- 
stant appeal to your will. You must compel 
yourself to do this, you must™ restrain yourself 
from doing that. 

Thus you come to self-mastery. 

That is why you go to school. You enter the 
school-house to find™ yourself. (776)—Frank 
Crane 


Food Conservation 


Conservation of the food supply is as essen- 
tial to successful war making as financing, re- 
cruiting, transportation, or munitions. Indeed, 
it is far more essential than™ any of these: it is 
the first requisite. Besides the needs of do- 
mestic consumption, the requirements of the 
Allies must be supplied. These will be” enor- 
mous, it having been demonstrated that the con- 
sumption during war is far greater than in 
time of peace. It is absurd to imagine that 
this* unprecedented demand can be met by 
relying entirely upon the ordinary machinery of 
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trade, nicely and adequately adjusted as it is to 
peace conditions. There® must be, in reserve if 
not to be immediately applied, superorganiza- 
tion with ample power arbitrarily to enforce 
regulations which will bring about the largest 
good™ to the greatest number. The less this 
machinery supplants the usual business methods 
the less it interferes with the immutable laws 
of supply and demand,” the more successful 
it will be in accomplishing its object, but it is 
imperative that it should exist and that its 
powers should be mandatory.” We have seen 
during the last few months how wholly inade- 
quate the ordinary methods of control are to 
meet the exigencies even of pre-war condi- 
tions, and thereby we can estimate how inef- 
fective they would be to deal with a period of 
great international emergency unless dominated 
by a higher™ power. There is absolutely no 
use in kicking against the pricks; government 
food control is demanded and is bound to come. 
(246)—The Northwestern Miller 


Patriotic Council 


The Hudson Terminal Barber shops, a cor- 
poration controling seven New York barber 
shops, reputed to be the best equipped and best 
managed in the world,™ have taken a positive 
stand in respect to patriotism and loyalty to 
the American Government, as evidenced by the 
following circular letter recently sent by” 
Joseph B. Schusser, the president of the Board 
of Directors, to every employee of the cor- 
poration: 

“Our number is made up in part of men™ of 
foreign origin. To them, in this great crisis for 
America, I regard it as my patriotic duty to 
say a word of counsel. 

“You,” or your fathers before you, came to 
this country seeking social and political liberty, 
and the great opportunities which are derived 
from our free institutions.* That you should 
retain in your hearts the love of your father- 
land is but natural and inevitable. But now 
that the country of your adoption™ is itself 
threatened by the danger of war in the defense 
of the honor and integrity of its people and its 
institutions, there is no’ allegiance which can 
be yours save the single, absolute and unadul- 
terated allegiance to America. Whether you 
are a citizen by birth or by choice, I ap- 
peal to you to stand behind our President in 
whatever decision he may make for the honor, 
safety and welfare of our country. This land™ 
of liberty has given you what you sought upon 
her shores. Whatever the country of your 
origin, America now demands your full and un- 
divided loyalty™ and devotion. Let us think 
peace and pray for it, but keep our minds 
steady and our hearts and arms strong so that 
if the** needs shall come we shall be ready to 
give our all in the defense of our common 
country.” (293)—The Pace Student 
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Creeds of Great Business Men 
Georce M. Putiman 


George M. Pullman knew that the world pays 
top prices for three things—efficiency, conven- 
ience and comfort. These he supplied. Pull- 
man did for business what® McCormick did for 
agriculture. He made it possible to do two 
days’ work where only one was done before. 
The “Pullman,” the telegraph, the telephone” 
and the typewriter separate us from the 
reaping-hook, stage-coach age of business. 

Cobb made the first sleeping car, but Pull- 
man improved it. He™ also worked out a per- 
fect system of operation. His first car, 
“Pioneer,” is on view at Pullman in Illinols. 

Pullman was a New Yorker. His™ first job 
was in a general store, where he worked a year 
for forty dollars. Then he learned cabinet mak- 
ing, little dreaming of whither this’ trade was 
to lead him. 

To relieve the pinch of poverty, George Pull- 
man turned from making bureaus to raising 
buildings. He raised them up to™ the level of 
the Erie Canal, and in so doing raised his 
capital from nothing to six thousand dollars. 
Then he went to Chicago, a™ stick-in-the-mud 
town, badly in need of a lift. There he raised 
buildings up to the street level, and the opera- 
tion was such*’ a novelty that people came for 
miles to see him do it. He proved his efficiency 
by raising a three-story brick building without 
so™ much as loosening the soot in the chimney. 
A work that is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing right. Until a man learns this™ simple 
truth, he is standing in his own way. 

One night Mr. Pullman <n a berth in a 
Cobb sleeping car. But he didn't sleep. The 
thing was too uncomfortable for that. Sleepless 
car would have been a better name. Instead 
of grumbling away the night, as is the com- 
mon™ habit, he put in the hours evolving the 
modern “Pullman.” The Alton railroad loaned 
him an old passenger coach, and with his knowl- 
edge of cabinet™ making, he went to work. 
People laughed at his “palace on wheels.” “The 
idea! Suppose you took your clothes off and 
went to bed, and™ in the night the train 
jumped the track. Think of it!” But Pullman 
kept right on working. He knew, as all of us 
should know," that laughter never kills a good 
idea. It is the way of people—to laugh, until 
they know better. Most of the world’s improve- 
ments have been laughed at. To steer clear of 
laughter, think nothing, say nothing, do nothing 
and, without an effort, be nothing. 

George Pullman built upon the ideas of 
Robert Owen. At Pullman, Illinois, he laid out 
another New Lanark—a city of work and hap- 
piness, where the salcon and its influence” 
were to be forever barred. Along with con- 
venience and comfort, Pullman loved the ar- 
tistic. Evidence of this is writ large in every 
sleeping car—from™ “Pioneer” to yesterday's 
output, whatever its name may be—and the 
spirit of William Morris, on its flight around 
the world, lit on the shoulders” of this house- 
raising, cabinet-making, sleeping-car builder. 
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He supplied the best and then charged for it. 

Pullman always managed to keep just a™ 
little ahead of the procession. He saw into the 
future while it was the future, and not when it 
had become the past. The secret™ of success 
lies in anticipating wants, and then supplying 
them. The man who knows what I want before 
I ask for it, makes me his™ friend. Pullman 
did not wait until there was a demand for a 
comfortable sleepirg car. He built the car and 
then created the demand. This” same spirit 
helped him to build the Metropolitan elevated 
in New York, and to do other things worth 
while. He grew strong shouldering responsi- 
bilities, did™ this builder who coined millions 
out of a service to the traveling public. (638) 


oO 


Self-Reliance 


There is a time in every man’s education when 
he arrives at the conviction that envy is igno- 
rance, that imitation is suicide; that he must™ 
take himself for better or worse as his portion, 
that though the wide universe is full of good, 
no kernel of nourishing corn can come” to 
him but through his toil bestowed on that plot 
of nd given to him to till. The er 
which resides in him is new™ in nature and none 
but he knows what that is which he can do, 
nor does he know until he has tried. What I 
must” do is all that concerns me—not what 
people think. This rule, equally arduous in ac- 
tual and intellectual life, may serve for the 
whole distinction™ between greatness and mean- 


ness. It is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion. It is easy in solitude to live 
after our™ own. But the great man is he who 


in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect 
sweetness his independence of solitude. 

Insist on yourself.” Never imitate. Your 
own gift you can present every moment with 
the accumulative force of a whole life’s culti- 
vation, but of the adopted talent of” another 
you have only a half possession. (207)—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson 


The Influence of Education 


Cost is never equal for all producers. When 
inventions bring about a reduction in cost, the 
change takes p by successive steps. The 
more shrewd* and enterprising of the com- 
petitors introduce the improvement first; others 
follow suit; gradually all adopt it. If there be 
a succession of changes—and such” are likely in 
the highly progressive modern industries— 
equality of cost never exists. There are always 
some producers who are turning out their goods 
at™ lower cost. 

The increase of production depends not only 
on the marshaling and organization of the la- 
borers, but also on the strength and skill of” 
the individual workmen. And it remains true 
that a wide diffusion of education is a most 
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effective means toward productiveness. It is 
effective particularly toward™ propagating new 
kinds of efficiency. The rapid spread and util- 
ization of improvements are immensely pro- 
moted by the existence of intellect com- 
munication. Mere ability to read™ and write 
opens at once a whole new world. He who 

it can learn from the experience of 
all mankind. 

Though reading and writing’ do not make 
the ditch digger stronger, and geometry and 
literature do not add directly to the skill of the 
mechanic, all education makes for™ intelligence, 
discrimination, the utilization of opportunities, 
the spread of improvements. The more it is 
directed to uplifting the character, and training 
the faculties, and the™ less it follows dull rou- 
tine, the more does it achieve these ends. 

The adaptation of tasks to varying aptitudes 
is of most importance as between™ those who 
work with their heads and those who work with 
their hands. Though there is mental training as 
well as manual training, and. though*™ instruc- 
tion and practice tell in the ‘lawyer’s trade as 
well as in the mechanic’s, inborn abilities are 
important in greater degree for the former. 
This™ is more particularly the case in all work 
which calls for initiative, superintendence, 
direction. There is a difference of far-reaching 
effect between those who™ have the qualities 
for leadership, and those who must belong to 
the rank and file. (340)—F. W. Taussig, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Harvard University 


oOed 
Bad Money 


(The key to this plate will be gtven next month) 
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